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ooks Published in 1898 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Limited space compels the omission of technical books, even of importance. 











ALLEN.—The Choir Invisible. By James 
Lang ALLEN. Illus, by Orson Lowell, 
Cr. 8vo, sateen, $2.50 
BAILEY.—The Evolution of Our Native 
Fruits. By L, H. Barrey, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Cr. 8vo, $2.00 
—Lessons with Plants. Suggestions for 
seeing and interpreting some of the com- 
mon forms of Vegetation, By L. H. Batt- 
gY. With delineations from nature by W. 
S. Holdsworth, 
z2mo, half leather, $1.10 mez 
BODLEY.—France. By Joun Epwarp 
CourTEnay Bop.ey. 
2 vols,, 8vo, cloth, $4.00 zet 
BRANDES —William Shakespeare. A 
Critical Study. By Grorce BRANDEs, 
Translated by WiLL1AM ARCHER. 
2 vols., cloth, $8.00 et 
BUSCH.—Bismarck: Some Secret Pages 
of His =e. Being a Diary Kept by 
Dr. Moritz Buscu during ‘Twenty-five 
Years’ Official and Private Intercourse. 
With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00 xe 


BUTLER.—The Mesning of Education, 
and Other Essays and Addresses, By 
NicHotas Murray But ier, Columbia 
University. z2mo, cloth, $1.00 


CARPENTER.—American Prose. Selec- 
tions with Critical Introductions by Various 
Writers, Edited by Gzorce Rice Car- 
PENTER, Columbia University, 

z2mo, cloth, $1.00 met 

CASTLE.—The Pride of Jennico. Being 
a Memoir of Captain Bast JEnnico, by 
Acngs and Ecrrton Cast te. 

r2mo, cloth extra, $1.50 

CHANNING.—A Student’s History of the 
United States. By Epwarp CHANNING 

With Maps an 

8vo, half leather $1.40 net 


CLARKE.—The Science of Law and Law- 
making. Being an Introductionto Law, 
a General View of its Forms and Sub- 
stance, and a Discussion of the Question 
of Codification. By R, Froyp Crarke, 
LL.B., of the New York Bar, 
8vo, cloth, $4.00 net 
C00K.—Biblical Quotations in Old En- 
lish Prose Writers. Edited, with the 
ulgate and other Latin Originals, Intro- 
duction on Old English Biblical Vérsions, 
Index of Biblical Passages, and Index of 
Principal Words, by Abert S. Coox, 
Yale University.  8vo, cloth, $3.00 met 


CONE.—Paul: the Man, the Mission- 
ary,and the Teacher. By Or:L1o 
Cong, D,D., author of “‘ The Gospel and 
Its Earliest Interpretations,” etc, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


CRAWFORD.—Ave Roma Immortalis. 
Studies from the Chronicles of Rome, B 
Francis Marion CRAwForp. Fully IL 

lus, 2 vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, $6.00 ez 


DUFFY.—I'ly Life in Two Hemispheres. 
By Sir Chamnan Gavan Bee” In2 
vols., with Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $8.00 


DURAND.—The Finances of New York 


wy By Epwarp Dana Duranp, 
Ph.D. z2mo, cloth, $2.00 


Harvard University. 
Illustrations, 








DUNNING.—Essays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, and Related 
Topics. By Wivuiam A. Dunnine, Co- 
lumbia University. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 

EARLE.—Home Life in Colonial Days. 
By Atice Morss Earte. Illustrated by 
P rom Gathered by: the Author of 
Real*Things, Works, and Happenings of 
Olden ‘limes. 12mo, cloth extra, $2.50 

FORD.—The Rise and Growth of Amer- 
ican Politics. A Sketch of Constitu- 
tional Development, By Henry Jongs 
Forp. z2mo, cloth, $1 50 


GARDEN-CRAFT SERIES (THE). New Voi- 
umes, Edited by L. H. Barrey. 
—The Pruning-book. By L. H. Bartey, 
Cornell University. | x2mo, cloth, $1.50 
—Garden Making. Suggestions for the 
oe of Home Grounds, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, 16mo, cloth, $1.00> 
GIDDINGS.—The Elements of Sociology. 
FrRaNkKuiin _H, Gipprincs. Columbia 
niversity. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.10 ze¢ 
HAMBLEN.—The General Manager’s 
Story. Old-time Reminiscences of Rail- 
roading in the United States. By HeEr- 
BERT ELtiott HAMBLEN, author of ** On 
Many Seas.”’ Illustrated by W. Stevens, 
z2mo, cloth extra, $1.50 
HART.—American History Told byCon- 
temporaries. amc 4 A.sBeErt Busx- 
NELL Hart, Harvard University. Com- 
plete in four volumes, Vol. II., Building 
of the Republic, 1689-1783. 
uare crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 xe 
HEWLETT.—The Forest Lovers. A Ro- 
mance, By Maurice Hew ett, author 
of “ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” etc, 
z2mo, cloth extra, $1.50 
HOLM.—The History of Greece. From 
its Commencement to the Close of the In- 
dependence of the Greek Nation. By 
Apotex Horm, Translated from the 
German by Freperick Crarkg. In four 
volumes. Per vol., Svo, cloth, $2.50 et 
INMAN.—The Great Salt Lake Trail. 
ry Henry InMAn, author of 
“The Old Santa Fe Trail,” etc., and 
Colonel Witt1am F. Copy (“ Buffalo 
Bill”’). Fully illustrated, 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 
KIDD.—The Control of the Tropics. By 
Benjamin Kipp, author of ‘* Social Evo- 
lution,” rz2mo, cloth, 75 cents 


LEE.—A Life of William Shakespeare. 
By Sipney Lez. With Portraits and 
ac-similes, r2mo, cloth, $1.75 net 
MALLOCK.—Aristocracy and Evolu- 
tion. A omy Band the Rights, the Origin 
and the Social Functions of the Wealthier 
Classes, By W. H. Martock. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, $3.00 
MARSHALL.—Instinct and Reason. An 
Essay Concerning the Relation of Instinct 
to Reason, with Some Special Study of 


. ert Elsmere,” 





the Nature of ae y Henry Rut- 
GERS MarsHALL, M.A, 

8vo, cloth, $3.50 et 

MOULTON.—The Modern Reader’s Bible 

New edition in az volumes. S2/d in sets 

only. 18mo, cloth, $10.00 


OPPENHEIM.—The Development of the 
Child. By Natuan Oprenuem, M.D., 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, 

Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 

PAUSANIAS.—Pausanias’s Description 
of Greece. Translated with a Commen- 
tary by J. G. Frazer, M.A., LL.D.(Glas- 

ow), Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
eth Illustrated with many Maps, 
Plans, and Engravings. Sold in sets 
only. 6 vols, 8vo, $30.00 mez 


REPPLIER.—Philadelphia: the Place 
and the People. By Acnzs REppLigr. 
Illustrated by Ernest C, Peixotto. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50 

BURAL SCIENCE SERIES. Edited by L, H. 
Baitey. New Volumes, 

—Bush-Fruits. A Horticultural Mono- 

ph on Raspberries, Blackberries, Dew- 
erries, Currants, Gooseberries, and Other 
Shrublike Fruits. By Frep W. Carp. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 

—Fertilizers. The Source, Character, and 
Composition of Natural, Home-made, and 
Manufactured Fertilizers; and Sugges- 
tions as to their Use for Different Crops 
and Conditions. By Epwarp B. Voor- 
HEES, A.M., Director of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, 

r2mo, cloth, $1.00 
STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50 each 

—Southern Soldier Stories. By Gzorce 
Cary Eccizston, author of “A Rebel’s 
Recollections,” etc. 
R. F, Zogbaum. 


—Tales of the Enchanted Islands of 
the Atlantic. By Tromas WentwortTH 
Hicarnson. Illustrated by Albert Herter. 

—Buccaneers and Pirates of Our 
Coast. By Franx R. Stockton, author 
ef: * aides Grange.”’ Illustrated by 
George Varian and B. West Clinedinst. 

TITCHENER.—A Primer of Psychology. 
By Epwarp BraprorpD TITCHENER, au- 
thor of ‘An Outline of Psychology.” 

r2mo, cloth, i net 

WARD.—Helbeck of Bannisdale. B 
Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of “ Rob- 

¢ Marcella,” “Sir George 
Tressady,”’ etc, In two vols. 

16mo, cloth extra $2.00 

WELLDON.—The Hope of Immortality. 
By Rev. J. E..C. Warreser Head Mas- 
ter of Harrow School, England, 

ramo, cloth, $1,50 

WORCESTER.—The Philippine Islands 
and Their People. A Record of Per- 
sonal Observation and Experience, with 
a Short Summary of the More Important 
Facts in the History of the Archipelago. 
By Dean C. Worcester, University of 
Michigan. 8vo, cloth extra, $4.00 

WRIGHT.—Four-Footed Americans and 
Their Kin. By Maser OscoopWricnt: 
Edited by Frank M. Chapman, _Illus- 
trated by Ernest Seton or 

x2mo, cloth, $1.50 xet 

Z0LA.—Paris. By Emits Zota, author of 
“ Lourdes,” *‘ Rome,” “‘ His Excell Og 
etc, Translated by Ernest Alfred Viz- 
etelly. 2 vols., small r2mo, cloth, $2.00 


With illustrations by 





THE TMACIILLAN COMPANY, 
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HE FOLLOWING TEXTS by the interest of their material, their advanced principles of # 
education, their practical methods, by the skill by which the knowledge that they con- ‘if 
tain is adapted to the needs of everyday school requirements and by their general ¥ 


® mechanical excellence have proved. 


The Most Successful Texts of the Past Year. 





THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


a By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and RussELL HInMAN, author of the Eclectic Physical Geography. % 


Natural Elementary Geography, 60 Cents. 


O GEOGRAPHIES ever published have had 
so great a success in so shortatime. No geog- 
raphies ever published have had so general and 

enthusiastic a welcome, 
Accordant in principle with the recommendation of 


Natural Advanced Geography, $1.25. 


the Committee of Fifteen. Accurate in statement, g 
simple and direct in style. Many beautiful illustra- 
tions ; handsome and clear maps drawn On corre- % 
sponding scales, : 


They treat of the Earth as the Home of Man. 





The Latest Word in Vertical Penmanship. 


BARNES’S NA TIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
- 75 Cents per Dozen. 


SYSTEM which develops the three essentials of good penmanship with the least expenditure of time and ¥ 
effort, namely : LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY and BEAUTY. The copies of this system are charac- J 
) terized by good sense, and the instruction is rational throughout. Many dainty drawings are given which can g 


®, de copied by the pupils. 





BALDWIN’S READERS. 


EIGHT BOOK SERIES: 
ONE FOR EACH YEAR. 


FIVE BOOK SERIES: 
FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


HE best readers now in use in the superiority of their selections, in the excellence of their arrangement, 
in their happy combination of the practical with the artistic, and in illustrations, helpful notes and g 


. biographical sketches. 





a Natural Music Series. 


A SHORT COURSE IN MUSIC. 


By FREDERIC H, RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER. 


BOOK I, 35 Cents. 


BOOK II, 40 Cents. 


mM A’ ELEMENTARY course in music designed for ungraded schools or for schéols wherein special atten- 2 


tion cannot be given to this subject. 


It leads young pupils to an acquaintance with the elements of 


music through practice in beautiful songs, many of them national and all of them superior both in poetry if 
and melody. Unique and remarkable in their combination of the practical with the zsthetic. 





For further information regarding these texts kindly write to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


f New York. Cincinnati, 


Chicago. 


Boston. Atlanta. Portland, Ore. ; 
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FOR THE he 
FOR THE H 
FOR THE YEAR "ROUND 


SUPERIOR BOOK 


POETRY, ART & 
SCIENCE y 
PHILOSOPHY 





T HE GREATER number of books designed for supplementary readers are too 
often characterized by selections devoid of either edification or interest, and 


often of sense. 


They are also wanting, as arule, in the most essential qualities 
of instructive supplementary school-texts, 


namely : Educational Purpose, Skillful 


Editing, Excellence in Material and Attractiveness in Form. 


ECLECTIC 


SCHOOL READINGS 


ONSIST OF SUBJECTS which are perennial in their interest and uplifting and instruct- ¥ 


ive in their nature. 


Stories for Children (Mrs. C. A. Lane) $ .25 

Fairy Stories and Fables ca Bald- 
win) 

' Old Greek Stories ‘aioe Baldwin ) 


\ Fifty Famous Stories Retold scm 
Baldwin) 


) Old Stories of the East (Fiahen Baldwin) 
» Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) 


’ Swinton’s Golden Book of Choice 
Reading 


\ Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life 
\ Treat’s Home Studies in Nature 
*# Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature 
Arabian Nights (M. Clarke). 


°35 
°45 


°35 
°45 
-50 


-30 
-60 
-90 

1.00 
-60 


STORIES OF 


Waiton and Brumbaugh’s Stories of 
Pennsylvania . 


Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey 
Harris’s Stories of Georgia 


. $ .60 
-60 
-60 


The books of this series are carefully graded, educational in pur 
pose, fully illustrated, and handsomely bound. 


Short Stories of Our Shy ice 
(M, A.B, Kelly) t 


Plants and Their Children (Mrs, w. S, 
Dana) . 


Outdoor Studies UJ. G. Naidhiaeay 
Swinton’s Easy Steps for Little Feet 
aay oe s English —* in a Nut- 


Swinton’s Book of Tales ; : 
Swinton’s Readings in Nature’s Book 


McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and 
Their Wild Kindred 


licGuffey’s Living Creatures of 
Water, Land and Air 


THE STATES. 


Thompson’s Stories of Indiana . 
Musick’s Stories of Missouri 
Howells’ Stories of Ohio 


HISTORICAL STORY SERIES. 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great Amer- 
icans for Little Americans . ae 


Eggleston’s Stories of American Life 
and Adventure ; 


Clarke’s Story of Troy 
\ Clarke’s Story of Cesar 
Clarke’s Story of AEneas 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan 
\ Hale’s Lights of Two Centuries . 


e 


.40 


-50 
-60 
°45 
°45 

1.00 

1.40 


Guerber’s Story of the Romans 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks . 


Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen Col- 
. onies . ‘ 


Guerber’s Story of the English . 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People 


Alexander’s pret. of the ere 
People 


60 g 
-60 Y 


.65 ¥ 
.60 & 


I «50 Y 


Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues may be had by applying to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


® New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. 


Atlanta, 


Boston. 


Portland, Ore. 
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> HARPERSBAZAR 9@ 


Perhaps you do not know HARPER'S BAZAR. To give 
you an opportunity to learn its value to every American woman 
we will send you, upon receipt of your order, a trial subscription 


FOUR WEEKS FOR 25 "5 


This special offer is made to enable you to appreciate for 
yourself the worth of a weekly periodical that publishes the 
most exclusive fashions obtainable and the best literature. 


A MIRROR OF FASHION 


is a simple description that has been applied to HARPER’S 
BAZAR. Its pages reflect in advance of the season what is 
to be worn either in costly gowns or those of moderate price. 


























The Paris Letter 
By MISS KATHARINE DE FORES? 
will describe week by week 
the fashions of Paris and all 
those little points of dress 
that give excellent aid in 
making a gown attractive. 


The New York Letter 


By MRS. ANNIE T. ASHMORE 
will describe the fashions of 
New York, and at the same 
time offer many valuable 
suggestions which will be ap- 
preciated by every woman. 


The London Letter 


By Our Special Correspondent 
Tailor-made gownsand out- 
door fashions of London will 
be carefully described for 
the readers of the BAZAR 
by this well-known expert. 


Colored Fashion Plates 


The key-note of color in dress will, be struck 
once a month by these colored fashion 
plates, 2 ready and easy means of solving 
what is at times a troublesome puzzle. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


of certain gowns in each issue of the 
BAZAR will be sold at a nominal price. 
Witk the use of these patterns stylish dresses 
can he made by any one at a moderate cost. 


FICTION 


The serial stories to appear during 1899 in the BAZAR 

have seldom been equalled for diversity of plot and purpose. 
KIT KENNEDY THE MELOON FARM 

Serial Story by S. R. CROCKET?2 Serial Story by MARIA LOUISE POOL 


A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 


Serial Story by BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Short Story Contributors 


WILKINS MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
T HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
EVA WILDER BRODHEAD 
CHRISTINE T. HERRICK 
W. PEATTIE CAROLINE B. BURRELL 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THE BUSY MOTHER THE DEAF CHILD 


By ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOCH By MRS. ANNIE RAMSEY 


WHAT THE CITY DOES FOR WOMEN 


By MRS. EVA DIXON SMITH 


WHAT WOMEN HAVE ACHIEVED IN ART 


- By MRS. MAUD ANDREWS @OHL 


HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING 


By HELEN DOUGLAS 
The few articles ntentioned here can give you but a faint idea 
of what will appear in the columns of the BAZAR in 1899. 


10 Cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 
New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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For January 


contains among other interesting features 


The Naval Campaign of 1898 


In the West Indies. By Lieut. S. A. Staunton, U.S. N. IIl’d 
by CaRLton T. CHapMAN. Lieutenant Staunton was Flag-Lieu- 
tenant to Admiral Sampson on the Mew York. Mr. Chapman 
was with the fleet as special artist for HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


The Naval Lessons of the War 


By H.W. Witson. Mr. Wilson, who is the author of “ Iron-clads in 
Action,” speaks from the point of view of an English-naval expert. 


BROTHER JONATHAN’S COLO- | THE WEAKNESS OF THE EX- 
NIES. An Historical Account. ECUTIVE POWER IN DE- 
By Professor ALBERT Busu- MOCRACY. By Henry Loomis 
NELL Hart. NELSON. 


A New Serial by Mr. Howells 


Their Silver-Wedding Journey. A Novel. Part I. IIl’d by W. 
T. SMEDLEY. An account of’a trip to Europe by Mr. and Mrs. 
March, who first became known in “Their Wedding Journey.” 


A GLIMPSE AT NUBIA. Mis- | THE SULTAN AT HOME. By 
called “The Soudan.” By Srpney WuitmaNn, F.R.G.S. 
Capt. T. C. S. Speepy. Iil’d Ill’d by Harry FENN. An in- 
by R. Caton WoopviLLe. An timate view of life in the high 
account of the region south of circles at Constantinople. 


Egypt. : 
Bismarck 


The Man and the Statesman. By Cuar.ton T. Lewis. 


Short Stories by Mary E. Witkins, Ruta McEnery Stuart, and 
F, HOPKINSON SMITH. 





35 Cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 
New York and London 


IMHARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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. Important Announcements for the Coming Year. 
® REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


This autobiography is the most interesting publication of the sort that has appeared for many © 
years. An eminent scientist, born almost in the household of the Czar, the writer became in- @ 
volved in revolutionary movements. He was imprisoned, but escaped under the most thrilling Y 
circumstances, These and other incidents of his adventurous career make the story. Y 


$ PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES. 


Professor James, of Harvard University, will contribute a series of articles, the aim of which y 
is todo away with much, which, presented under the name of psychology, has only mystified # 
teachers to whom it has been addressed. His titles will be 


IMPULSES AND INSTINCTS. STIMULUS AND RESPONSE. ASSOCIATION. 
MEMORY. ATTENTION. WILL. 


$ DR. GEORGE B. GRINNELL. 


Dr. Grinnell, author of ‘‘ The Story of the Indian,”’ has made a lifelong study of the Indian Y 
and writes with the authority of a man who has lived with them. His papers set forth first-hand % 
studies of the whole subject, under the titles 


® THE WILD INDIAN. THE TAME INDIAN. THE FATE OF THE INDIAN 
& JACOB A. RIIS. 


Mr. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,” has EE a series of articles on the % 


constantly changing phases of tenement house and, slum life, which will reflect direct hand-to- q 


hand knowledge of the conditions in which the unhappy and unclean thousands of New York ‘4 
live. The articles will appear under the following suggestive titles: 


THE GENESIS OF THE GANG. REFORM BY HUMANE TOUCH. 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUMS IN NEW YORK. 


* During the year there will appear a large number of specially prepared single articles on subjects if 
a of first dicetenes and universal interest. 


EARLY ISSUES WILL meen ceaal 
A OUR CONSTRUCTIVE and DESTRUCTIVE ENERGIES A NEGRO SCHOOL: sind m Jae SOUTH. 


Nit 
CuHar.es W. E tot, Pres. of Harvard University. BurkKHARDT Du Bois. § 


# POLITICS AND THE JUDICIARY. THE ACTOR OF TO-DAY. 


FRANK GAYLORD CooK. Norman Hapcoop. © 


a THE SUBTLE PROBLEMS OF CHARITY. THE DISINTERESTEDNESS OF ART. 


Jane Appams, of The Hull House. Chicago. Joun BurrouGus. ¢ 


: A REMARKABLE GROUP OF SHORT STORIES. sf 
# HOT-FOOT HANNIBAL. Cuarves W. CuHEsnutt. THE QUEEN’S TWIN. SARAH ORNE JEWETT 4 
® THE TWENTY-FIRST MAN. Manor S. Cuarxs, GASPAR OF THE BLACK D’'MARCHANDS, _ 
*. : : ~Cuarves G, D. Roserts. & 
@ A MOTHER OF MARTYRS. Cuavmers Roserts. 4 PARNASSIAN SCRAMBLE. Francis Lyne. ¢ 
#@& THE CIRCLE OF DEATH. Miss J. D. Weatuersee. 


THE BOYNE WATER. James McManus. @ 
® THE BONDAGE OF. CATHERINE BRYCE. 


Littrz HAMILTON FRENCH. CHIEF. James B. Hopcxins. & 


“* No American agency of public information and intellectual guidance has done higher service in this momentous period of Y 


@ national transition and opening of a new world epoch than the ATLanric MonrHy. In its point of view and treatment of events Y 


@y of the first national importance, it has stepped into the vacant place ol a political review of clear insight, high purpose, wide knowl- Y 
h edge and bold conviction. It is doing for America some part of the work the serious political reviews always have done for Britain Y 


h and which it is the often baffled aim of the Deux Mondes to do for France. The time has now come for the wide public attention Y 
fy to the illuminating discussion of which it isthe medium.””—New York Commercial Advertiser, Nov. 9, 1898. y 


« 35 cents acopy. Send Ten Cents for recent sample copy cf the magazineand prospectus for 1899. $4.00 a year. ¥ 


Ps See sev . iertiadiaich fda Sereet Boston, mass. 
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Not Everything About Something, 
But Something About Everything 


—DESCRIBES— 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 


It contains more words to the page and more pages to the volume than any other Cyclopedia published. 
Scholars and professional men alike declare it has NO EQUAL! NO SUPERIOR! 


It is the only Cyclopzdia in the country that has been thoroughly and comprehensively revised since 
1876, thus affording the latest information on every topic. 


It is the only Cyclopzedia made by a thoroughly organized body of scholars, who are recognized author- 
ities, Signing their own contributions. It is consequently the highest in scholarly authority and excellence, 


In scope it excels all other Cyclopedias. No similar publication equals it in the number of its 
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Housekeeper 


Orders a new 
difference as to quality as she does her 
dinner? Something like this : 


§ 

¢ Helio! Central. give me‘Dry 
; Goods & Co. 
¢ 








‘own with such in- 
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Central: The connection is made 


Converse. 

Isthis Dry Goods & Co.? Yes? 
Well, seno me ten yards of your best black velvet right 
aw y. Good bye. 


MARK 


¢ 
~~ nN 


NO! NO! that is not the way she buys 
her clothes. But she goes to the store and examines the goods 
critically and satisfies herself that it is silk back and fast colors. 
Then looks for the manufacturer’s name which is a guarantee of 
quality if protected by a registered trade mark, 

You can safely order our Cereals from your grocer by tele- 
hone. 
. ‘The trade mark on every package is a perfect guarantee of the 
highest quality and a better protection to the purchaser than per- 
sonal inspection. Wheat Oats, our new breakfast food. Graham 
Flour, Gluten Flour. Boston Brown Bread Mixture, a new com- 
bination. New York State Corn Meai. Nothing like it. Buck- 
wheat Flour. Pure and finer quality than you have seen. Peptic 
Graham. All put up in Cartons under our registered Trade Mark. 
Many new recipes for preparation on each package, Compare our 
roducts with all others and convince yourself of their superiority. 
rite us for samples of any or all of our cereal products. 


HALL CEREAL, COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The President began on the 
18th a journey which will 
be memorable in the his- 
tory of similar undertakings because of both 
the substance and the effect of, his public 
addresses in the cities on his route. He had 
promised to attend the Peace Jubilee in At- 
lanta. He arrived in that city on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, accompanied by Generals 
Wheeler, Shafter and Lawton, and several 
members of the Cabinet. In the afternoon 
he was received at the Capitol by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in joint session, and there he 
made an address which excited the greatest 
enthusiasm and moved Confederate veterans 
to tears. Afterward he reviewed a proces- 
sion of carriages elaborately decorated with 
flowers. On the 15th he ‘took part in and re- 
viewed a great civic and military parade, 
and was escorted by two Northern regiments 
(from the camp at Athens) and a company of 
cavalrymen who had followed Wheeler in 
the Civil War. In Piedmont Park he led an 
audience of 10,000 in singing ‘‘ America,” 
and then spoke at length upon national re- 
union, Southern patriotism and the problems 
presented by the result of the war with 
Spain. At a great banquet that night he 
spoke again. Arriving at Tuskegee, Ala., on 
the following morning, he visited Booker T. 
Washington’s Industrial Institute, and in the 
presence of the pupils delivered an address 
full of good advice. He then proceeded to 
Montgomery, Ala., escorted by the Governor 
and the members of the Assembly, and was 
received with great enthusiasm in the old 
Confederate Capitol, where he spoke to a 
large audience, not forgetting to commend 
Hobson and General Wheeler and the gen- 
eral’s daughter, “ who ministered to the sick 
at Montauk.” After receiving the colored 


The President 
in the South. 


people at one of their churches, he started 
for Savannah, where, on the 17th, he was 
welcomed by a salute fired from guns cap- 
tured at Yorktown, and was escorted to the 
parade grounds. There he reviewed 10,000 
soldiers. In the evening, at a grand banquet, 
he made a most interesting address concern- 
ing the Government’s policy and duty with 
respect to the Philippines, and was followed 
by Secretary Gage, who spoke of the com- 
mercial side of the same question. On Sun- 
day night the party started for Macon. 





It was in his address to 

Beeson neg the Georgia Legislature 

engin that the President moved 

the entire South by his reference to the dis- 

appearance of sectional lines and to the 

growth of fraternal feeling which had 

opened the way for the North to share with 

the South in the care of the graves of the 
Confederate dead. Said he: 

“Sectional lines no longer mar the map of 
the United States. Sectional feeling no longer 
holds back the love we bear each other. The 
Union is once more the common atlas of our 
love and loyalty, our devotion and sacrifice. 
The old flag again waves over us in peace, with 
new glories which your sons and ours have 
this year added to its sacred folds. 

“Every soldier’s grave made during our un- 
fortunate Civil War is a tribute to American 
valor. And while, when those graves were 
made, we differed widely about the future of 
this Government, the differences were long ago 
settled by the arbitrament of arms—and the 
time has now come in the evolution of senti- 
ment and feeling, under the providence of God, 
when in the spirit of fraternity we should share 
with you in the care of the graves of the Con- 
federate soldiers. 

“The cordial feeling which now happily ex- 
ists between the North and South prompts this 

1817 
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gracious act, and if it needed further justifica- 
tion it is found in the gallant loyalty to the 


Union and the flag, so conspicuously shown in’ 


the year just passed by the sons and grandsons 
of the heroic dead. What a glorious future 
awaits us if unitedly, wisely and bravely we 
face the new problems’ now pressing upon us, 
determined to solve them for right and human- 
ity!” 

Old men and young cheered wildly in that 
legislative hall; war-worn veterans of the 
Confederate army bowed their heads and 
wept like children. In subsequent addresses 
these sentiments were repeated. ‘“ From 
camp and campaign,” said the President in 
Piedmont Park, “there comes the magic 
healing which has closed ancient wounds 
and effaced their scars.’ 





‘ The President first touched 
The President’s 


Colonial Policy. 


upon his policy concern- 
ing the Philippines at 
Piedmont Park, when he said: 


“That flag has been planted on two hemi- 
spheres, and there it remains, the symbol of lib- 
erty and law, of peace and progress. Who will 
withdraw from the people over whom it floats 
its protecting folds? Who will haul it down?” 
Our task, he said, is only just begun. “The 
most serious work is still before us.” To 
meet the new conditions hopefully and to 
face them bravely and wisely “is to be the 
mightiest test of American virtue’s ca- 
pacity.” 

At the banquet in Savannah he set forth 
some of the reasons which had determined 
his policy, saying at the beginning that the 
country was free to consider the new ques- 
tions because we are not embarrassed by 
“domestic differences,” and “our financial 
and revenue policies cannot be changed for 
at least four years.” The most important 
and significant passages of the address were 
as follows: 

“We are treading in an unexplored field, 
which will test our wisdom and statesmanship. 
The chief consideration is one of duty; our ac- 
tions must be controlled by it. No settlement 
is admissible which will not preserve our honor 
and promote the best interests of all concerned. 
With a united country and the gathered wis- 
dom of all the people seeking only the right, 
inspired only by high purposes, moved only by 
duty and humanity, we cannot err. 

Having asked whether Dewey could have 
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been withdrawn from Manila after his vic- 
tory, “ without universal condemnation,” and 
whether it was right to send him there and 
to reinforce him with Merritt’s army, the 
President continued: 


“If it was duty to send them there, duty re- 
quired them to remain there, and it was their 
clear duty to annihilate the fleet, take the city 
of Manila, and destroy the Spanish sovereignty 
in the archipelago. Having done all that in the 
line of duty, is there any less duty to remain 
there and give to the inhabitants protection, 
and also our guidance to a better government, 
which will secure to them peace and education 
and security in their life and property and in 
the pursuit of happiness? Are we unable to 
do this? Are we to sit down in our isolation 
and recognize no obligations to a struggling peo- 
ple whose present conditions we have contrib- 
uted to make?” 





After having been engaged 
for several weeks at Wash- 
ington in the work which 
was begun at Quebec, the Joint Commission 
appointed to prepare an agreement as to all 
questions in controversy between the United 
States and Canada adjourned on the 19th 
inst. until January 5th, the expectation being 
that a treaty will be completed soon after 
that date. It was announced on the 17th 
by persons who appear to have trustworthy 
information concerning the state of the ne- 
gotiations, that the Commissioners would 
agree upon a treaty covering all the ques- 
tions considered except tariff reciprocity. A 
few tariff concessions, it was predicted, 
would be made, but these would be of very 
little importance, and would fall far short 
of the schedule of reductions desired by 
Canada. The chief obstacle in the way of 
an agreement has been the tariff duties, 
Canada asking for the free admission of 
her lumber into this country and for a large 
reduction of our duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts, while our Commissioners have asked 
in vain for the repeal of the preferential re- 
bate of 25 per cent. enjoyed by British ex- 
porters at Canadian ports, and at the same 


The Canadian 
Conference. 


‘time have been restrained from granting re- 


ductions of the American duties on lumber, 
farm products and coal by the vigorous pro- 
tests of Americans interested in the market- 
ing of these commodities. The American 
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Commissioners have placed their Canadian 
colleagues, it is said, in communication with 
members of Congress, who have told them 
that a treaty making the tariff reductions 
which they desire could not be ratified at 
Washington. The Canadians cling to the 
preferential rebate of 25 per cent. partly for 
the reason that the adoption of it has been 
followed by a notable increase in their cus- 
toms revenue and foreign trade. 





At the annual convention 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Kansas 
City, beginning on the 12th inst., there were 
150 delegates in attendance,-and President 
Gompers’s report showed that the order in- 
cludes 10,500 local unions. In his annual ad- 
dress the president opposed colonial expan- 
sion and urged that workingmen should 
strive to be represented by men of their own 
class in Congress, State legislatures and mu- 
nicipal councils. The most important fea- 
tures of the convention have been the action 
taken with respect to expansion and the at- 
tempt of the Socialist delegates to commit 
the order to the support of Socialist doc- 
trines. The reasons given by President 
Gompers for opposing expansion in the Pa- 
cific were that it would require the mainte- 
nance of a large standing army; that event- 
ually cheap labor, slave labor and the prod- 
ucts of such labor would be admitted into 
this country, to the injury of workingmen; 
that we should be required to subjugate a 
people who desire to govern themselves; that 
we should become entangled with European 
Powers in future wars; that public attention 
would be diverted from ills at home in the 
States, and that plutocracy and militarism 
would be elevated at the expense of human- 
ity. On the 15th, after a debate of five 
hours, by “a practically unanimous vote,” 
there was passed a resolution in which, after 
reciting that “a new, far-reaching and dan- 
gerous policy, known as imperialism, or ex- 
pansion, is about to be thrust upon us, to- 
gether with the inevitable and necessary ac- 
companiment of a large standing army and 
an autocratic navy,” the convention ex- 
pressed “its most emphatic protest against 
such policy,” and instructed “its executive 
officers to use allehonorable means to secure 


The Federation 
of Labor. 
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the defeat of legislation tending toward an- 
nexation and imperialism.” The Socialists, 
controlling about one-third of the votes, 
sought to obtain concessions from Gompers 
by threatening to oppose his re-election. He 
declined to grant any. 





The last days of Spanish 
occupation in Havana 
have been marked by riot 
and bloodshed, caused by collisions between 
Cubans and the Spanish forces. On the night 
of the 11th the news of the death of General 
Garcia led certain Cubans to demand that 
the theatres should be closed. At the Tacon 
Theatre the demand was resisted, and in 
the ensuing altercation there was an ex- 
change of blows, followed by a battle in the 
street. Conflicting reports are published, 
but it appears that the shots fired were from 
the rifles of Spanish soldiers who undertook 
to preserve order, and may not have been 
unwilling to kill a few Cubans in carrying 
out this purpose. The Cubans who lost their 
lives were Lieutenant-Colonel Pena, Captain 
Sotolongo, and Pedro Blesa. Nineteen were 
wounded. Several Americans were in some 
danger. On the 13th there was another col- 
lision between Spaniards and the Cubans 
who were in the long procession following 
the body of Captain Sotolongo to the grave. 
Reports differ as to which party began this 
quarrel. Among the wounded Cubans were 
two Deputies (Dr. Betancourt and Rafael 
Portuondo), General Vidal and Colonel Ri- 
vas. Because of these riots the Cuban offi- 
cers and soldiers have been required to leave 
the city for the present, and our Govern- 
ment has sent to Havana harbor the war- 
ships “Texas,” ‘ Brooklyn,” ‘“ Topeka,” 
“Castine” and “Resolute,” to join the 
“ New York,” the squadron to be finder the 
command of Admiral Sampson. There was 
another riot on the 17th in Cerro, a sub- 
urb of Havana, caused by a premature 
celebration by Cubans of the evacua- 
tion of the district by the Spaniards. 
Two civilians were killed. The Autonomist 
government of Havana has sought to bind 
the city for many years to come by conces- 
sions for railways granted to foreign syndi- 
cates. Our Government protested, and the 
Spanish Captain-General annulled the grants, 


The News from 
Cuba. 
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From private and trustworthy 
sources we have received infor- 
mation that there is a growing feeling in 
Venezuela toward annexation to the United 
States, or a protectorate by the latter coun- 
try. This is apparently the result of the un- 
stable political conditions at home and the 
loss of financial credit abroad. For the past 
five years the country has suffered severe 
losses, caused almost wholly by civil strife, 
the fires of which are ever smoldering when 
not in actual outburst. Venezuela has, fur- 
thermore, lost population through a recent 
epidemic, and the increasing danger of civil 
war has checked the tide of immigration and 
prodnced widespread poverty. Six months 
ago no one would have thought of a pro- 
tectorate by the United States for Venezuela, 
but the Spanish-American war has freed 
Cuba and Porto Rico, which have suffered 
under much the same conditions that Vene- 
zuela is now suffering—namely, civil war or 
the danger of civil war. Restoration of the 
public credit is a vital necessity, and this 
alone would be the breath of life to all 
business enterprise. Without it no foreign 
capital will be invested and there will be 
little employment of labor, so now not only 
a protectorate but even annexation is dis- 
cussed. Others, however, favor territorial 
disintegration, which is advocated under the 
name of “autonomy.” There is a clause in 
the Venezuela Constitution that permits the 
nine provinces to resolve themselves into 
sovereign autonomous States when all or 
any shall so agree. As the Administration is 
troubled by not having a working majority 
in Congress, the President and his followers 
are supporting this scheme, as there will 
then be more opportunity for them to gratify 
their political ambitions and hold the offices 
that the Constitution now forbids them. 


Venezuela. 





Their duties at Madrid having 
closed, the Spanish Commission- 
ers have returned home. They 
have been received by the Queen Regent 
and the treaty has been read to the Cabinet. 
As yet no action has been taken, and it is 
semi-officially announced that the Govern- 
ment will not take action until the United 
States Senate has done so, inasmuch as 
there are indications, in its view, that the 


Spain 
Waiting. 
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treaty may not be ratified, and they do not 
desire to hasten concessions which the 
United States Senate might not accept. 
Should our Senate ratify it, there is some 
uncertainty as to the course that will be 
adopted. Some claim that the law voted 
by the Cortes in September precludes the 
necessity of a presentation of a treaty to 
that body, the Government being authorized 
to conclude the cession of territories, and, 
in accordance with this, there were reports 
that Premier Sagasta would obtain a royal de- 
cree dissolving the chamber before the rat- 
ification of the peace treaty. This would 
have the effect of prolonging the life of the 
present Government until matters could be 
brought into better shape. According to the 
latest reports, however, Sagasta was to 
yield to Montero Rios, Romero or Martinez 
Campos—which, is not yet evident. The situ- 
ation throughout the country is uncertain. 
The Carlists are for the moment drawing 
less notice than they have in the past, but 
it is probable that this is a result of the very 
stringent measures taken by the Govern- 
ment to prevent action by them. The finan- 
cial situation calls for special comment in 
the different journals, and one of the papers 
shows that the interest on all the public 
debts amounts to 635,000,000 pesetas (about 
$127,000,000), while the revenue is only 
866,000,000 ($173,200,000); the civil list, civil 
pensions and other irreducible charges ab- 
sorb 74,000,000 pesetas ($14,800,000), leaving 
only 157,000,000 ($31,400,000) available for 
the army, navy and all other demands. 





Since the resignation 
by Mr. Gladstone of the 
leadership of the Liberal 
party, Sir William Harcourt has been the 
leader in the House of Commons. While 
Lord Rosebery was Premier and leader in 
the House of Lords there was more or less 
of clashing between the two, and since the 
acceptance by Lord Kimberley of the lead- 
ership in the House of Lords the party coun- 
cils have been divided. While some have 
held very loyally to Sir William Harcourt, 
others have criticised him sharply, and the ~ 
result of it all is a letter written last week 
to Mr. John Morley, in which Sir William 
virtually resigns his leadership, but an- 
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nounces that he will still remain in Parlia- 
ment, holding an independent position. His 

‘comments upon the situation are- keen and 
somewhat bitter. He says: “The Liberal 
party, rent by sectional disputes and per- 
sonal interests, is one which no man can 
consent to lead either with credit to himself 
or advantage to the country.” Charges of 
personal considerations in his public actions 
he repudiates entirely, describing the labors 
and sacrifices entailed by the leadership as 
“such as no man with a sense of honor will 
undergo except from high sentiments of 
public duty.” He refers to the great efforts 
he has made tor unity, and affirms that he 
would never consent to be a candidate in any 
contested position, saying that “a disputed 
leadership, beset by distracted sections and 
conflicting interests, is an impossible situa- 
tion, and release from vain and onerous obli- 
gations will come as a welcome relief.” The 
question of the letter came up before the 
annual conference of the National Liberal 
Federation, and an effort was made to re- 
quest Sir William to remain as leader. It 
was announced, however, that the choice of 
a leader lay with the Liberal members of 
the House of Commons, not with the Fed- 
eration, and after some discussion the effort 
to secure an indorsement of Sir William 
Harcourt failed. 





The difficulty in the Liberal 
ranks is referred to in a 
somewhat chaffing way by 
Lord Salisbury in a speech, but attended by 
a sincere regret at the leaderless condition, 
inasmuch as the best safeguard for a Gov- 
ernment is a strong opposition. Lord Salis- 
bury, however, did not think that the confu- 
sion would be permanent, but added: “ Per- 
haps at any moment a Mahdi or a Mad 
Mullah may turn up.” With regard to the 
Liberal attack on the house of Lords, Lord 
Salisbury affirmed that the action of that 
chamber had uniformly been delay for the 
judgment of the country in matters on which 
it thought that the House of Commons and 
the country did not agree. So far as the 
foreign policy of the Government is con- 
cerned, the Premier claimed that it should 
not be judged on individual items, but on 
the success of the policy as a whole; that it 
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was very foolish to push to the point of war 
some secondary difference; that as the more 
the empire extends the more dangerous it is 
to “let rhapsody take the place of calcula- 
tion,” and that the strength must be used 
unfailingly but prudently. In support of this 
are various items from different sections in- 
timating that Lord Salisbury is endeavoring 
to come to some understanding with France 
in Africa and Russia in “hina, altho all de- 
tails are as yet lacking. The most serious 
cause of alarm is conceded to be the situa- 
tion in Newfoundland. With regard to that 
no definite statements are made, but it is 
affirmed that the increase of the Newfound- 
land railway system and its general com- 
mercial prosperity will soon compel some 
solution of the French shore difficulty. 





Little by little the Dreyfus case 
' advances. The latest privilege 
accorded to him is the permission by the 
Court of Cassation to his counsel to examine 
all the evidence which the court has thus 
far taken in the case, including the testi- 
mony of ex-Minister of War Cavaignac, 
Generals Mercier, Billot, Zurlinden, Chano- 
ine, Boisdeffre and Gonse, Colonel Picquart 
and others. As to his return to Paris there 
continue to be various reports, as also that 
the anti-revisionists are plotting to prevent 
his reaching the city. A warrant has been 
issued for the arrest of Count Hsterhazy, 
and it is reported that Prince Victor is in 
conference with General Mercier. There 
has been the usual row in the French Cham- 
ber over the Dreyfus-Picquart affair, the 
Minister of War refusing to answer certain 
questions with regard to the army. A mani- 
festo has been posted throughout Paris de- 
claring the country in danger, and calling 
on Frenchmen to come to its support; but it 
has attracted little attention, showing that 
the general situation is more quiet. The 
hostility aroused by the speeches of Sir Hd- 
mund Monson and Lord Salisbury has also 
been allayed by a subsequent speech by the 
Ambassador, expressing cordial feeling for 
the French people. Meanwhile abroad the 
French policy of aggression continues. There 
are reports of a Frenchexpedition dispatched 
up the Yangtse Kiang into the very heart of 
the section claimed by England as her special 
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sphere of influence, and the development of 
French claims in the region of Shanghai has 
called forth a very positiye protest by the 
British, German, American and Japanese 
representatives in that city. The Chamber 
of Deputies has also almost unanimously 
adopted a bill loaning 200,000,000 frances for 
the construction of railroads in Indo-China. 





The Emperor’s declaration of his 
policy seems to have carried the 
day. Herr Bebel, the Socialist, has attacked 
furiously the extensive use of the income for 
the army, navy and colonies, and predicts 
dire disaster to Germany from America’s 
industrial progress, but Herr Richter, the 
more important Radical leader, while offer- 
ing some criticisms, can scarcely be held as 
bitter in his opposition. He refers some- 
what sarcastically to the proposition to in- 
crease the army as interpreted by the cordial 
approval of the Czar’s peace proposal, and 
intimates that the Emperor’s words of peace 
at Jerusalem are scarcely consistent with the 
expulsion of Danes from Schleswig and of 
Austrians from Silesia. Still, he accepts the 
army and was silent when the Government 
affirmed that Count Thun’s protest was over- 
drawn and that that whole affair would 
shortly be settled. According to Baron von 
Biilow, the Foreign Secretary, there ere no 
dangerous clouds on the political horizon. 
The Dreibund is safe; friendship for Turkey 
means simply that international law will be 
upheld there as well as elsewhere; there is 
no desire to interfere in the Levant or else- 
where with the legitimate sphere of French 
protection, Germany being resolved merely 
to look after her own people; friendship with 
England is possible without necessarily an- 
tagonizing anybody else, and cordial rela- 
tions with America are insured. 


Germany. 





The more we learn of the scheme 
of reforms proposed by the Em- 
peror of China the more appar- 
ent becomes the antagonism between them 
and the Chinese system. The following 
brief schedule of the reforms, with their 
dates, is significant: June 11th, decree com- 
manding the establishment of a university 
at Peking; 18th, summoning of Kang Yu- 
Wei; 15th, announcement of selection of im- 
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perial clansmen and Princes to travel abroad 
and learn something of the outside world; 
20th, Tsung-li-Yamen oraered to report on 
the necessity of encouraging art, science and 
modern agriculture; 23rd, classical essays 
abolished as a prominent part of public ex- 
aminations; 26th, Ministers censured for de- 
lay on the Peking University and speedy 
construction of Liu-Han railroad ordered; 
27th, Ministers and Princes ordered to re- 
pert on the adoption of Western arms and 
drill for Tartar troops; July 4th, establish- 
ment of agricultural schools ordered; 5th, 
introduction of patent and copyright laws 
ordered; 6th, Board of War and Tsung-li- 
Yamen ordered to report on reform of mili- 
tary examinations; 7th, special rewards 
promised to inventors and authors; 14th, of- 
ficials ordered to encourage trade and assist 
merchants; 29th, establishment of school 
boards in every city of the empire ordered; 
August 2nd, Bureau of Mines and Railways 
established; 9th, journalists encouraged to 
write on political subjects for the enlighten- 
ment of the authorities; 10th, consultation 
on the establishment of naval academies aud 
training ships ordered, and Ministers and 
provincial authorities urged to assist in work 
of reform; 22nd, establishment of schools in 
connection with Chinese legations abroad for 
the benefit of sons of Chinese ordered; 28th, 
commercial bureaus for the encouragement 
of trade in Shanghai and Hankow ordered; 
September 1st, six minor and useless boards 
in Peking abolished; 4th, two presidents and 
four vice-presidents of the Board of Rites 
dismissed for disobedience of order that me- 
morials to the Emperor should be sent to 
him unopened; 7th, Li Hung Chang and an- 
other dismissed from Tsung-li-Yamen and 
the issue of a certain class of bonds stopped 
because used by authorities to “ squeeze” 
the people; 8th, governorships of three prov- 
inces abolished as being useless expense; 
11th, schools for instruction in the prepara- 
tion of tea and silk approved; 12th, estab- 


-lishment of newspapers encouraged; 13th, 


the general right to memorialize the throne 
by sealed memorials granted and Manchus 
allowed to take up trades or professions; 
15th, the system of budgets as in Western 
countries approved; the next week, the Em- 
peror suppressed. 
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BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


ANOTHER Century dies, 
In war and blood and pain. 
‘Our longing, straining eyes 
Look forth for Peace in vain. 
For Christ the myriads fall 
Butchered by Turk or Kurd. 
Comes there no end? Is all 
The hope of men in vain? 
Comes not the Lord again 
O’er all the Earth to reign, 
As spake the Word? 


Slow are God’s judgments, slow 
To man’s impatient thought ; 
Slow-paced the Ages grow, 
In vain the goal is sought. ° 
Armed to the teeth to-day 
The jealous peoples stand 
. Worse blight than of decay, 
Worse burden than of war, 
The enormous fleets and legions are ; 
Dumb Terror speeding fast and far 
O’er sea and land! 


’Tis nigh two thousand years 
Since came the Prince of Peace. 
Return Thou, calm our fears, 
Make strife and war to cease. 
Thick clouds to-day of doubt 
Obscure our faithful sight. 
Shine, Blesséd Sun, shine out, 
The storms of Passion still. 
Again, O hidden Well, 
The wintry Parth fulfil 
With Peace and Light. 


Pensryn Housz, CAERMARTHEN, WALES, 


THE MIRACULOUS BIRTH OF OUR LORD. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. HENRY Y. SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D., 


BisHop OF WASHINGTON. 


Tur history of Christ’s miraculous birth 
cannot he dropped from the inspired records 
without destroying the integrity of the 
whole Gospel record: as it has been handed 
down to us. 

If it be said that this account appears in 
only two of the Gospels, let us also remem- 
ber that only two of the Gospels record the 
Ascension. If it be argued that the pas- 
Sages regarding Christ’s Nativity can be left 
out of St. Matthew and St. Luke without 
impairing the harmony of the rest of their 
narratives, we would point out that by the 
same arbitrary criticism the account of the 
Ascension given by St. Mark and St. Luke 
can be eliminated without doing violence 
to the context, for the intervening portions 
are equally silent regarding both events. 


Nay, we might go a step further even than 
this. With the exception of a few prophe- 
cies from the lips of Christ, there is no ref- 
erence to the Resurrection itself in the three 
Synoptic Gospels before its actual occur- 
rence. Strike out these detached prophe- 
cies, which might with equal plausibility be 
regarded as subsequent additions, and on 
the same principle that the account of the 
Nativity is dropped from the beginning of 
the Gospel History, those of the Resurrec- 
tion as well as the Ascension could be 
erased from its end. 

As a matter of fact, the narrative of the 
miraculous birth of Christ (including that of 
the visit of the Magi and of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, with which it is insep- 
erably interwoven) occupies almost as large 
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a place in the Gospels as the combined rec- 
ords of His Resurrection and Ascension, 
while all three together—the Nativity, Res- 
urrection and Ascension—are less than a 
third as long as the account of Christ’s 
Passion and Crucifixion. If it be answered 
here that the Resurrection and Ascension 
were miraculous events, so wholly unex- 
pected in human history that there could be 
no direct reference to them before their ac- 
tual occurrence, we could ask the objectors 
to face the: bearings of this same argument 
on the other side. The miraculous birth of 
Christ was, likewise, an event so wholly un- 
expected in human history that, after its 
actual occurrence, the Christians of New 
Testament times were held back, in awe in- 
spired by a conscious mystery and by the 
delicacy of a sacred reserve, from communi- 
eating the whole truth of Christ’s miracu- 
lous Conception in their preaching of the 
Gospel to their Jewish contemporaries and 
adversaries in the outside world. Indeed, 
it was not until after Christ rose from the 
dead and ascended to heaven that the real 
reason and necessity for His miraculous 
birth could be fully appreciated even by His 
disciples themselves. 

The Gospels, of course, were written after 
this date; written by men who were not 
only overshadowed by the consciousness 
that He whose earthly life they were por- 
traying was their reigning King in heaven, 
but that He was ’AA7fe1a; Ideal Truth. Dom- 
inated and inspired by this consciousness, 
the authors of the four Gospels have 
written their records with a conciseness, 
a plain recital of facts, a transparent truth- 
fulness and simplicity of style, a conspicu- 
ous absence of praise or censure, of com- 
ment or attempt at amplification, which is 
unique in the annals of all literature and 
earthly history. 

And the same characteristics which mark 
the other parts of the Gospel narrative are 
to be observed in the accounts of Christ’s 
miraculous birth. Though these were writ- 
ten after Christ had ascended, it was provi- 
dentially ordered by God that the event itself 
should be inscribed on the Gospel page be- 
fore the first generation of Christians had 
passed away; for St. Matthew was one of 
Christ’s own chosen Apostles, in the days of 
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His Ministry; while St. Luke carries. us 
back even further still, to the very com- 
mencement of the Gospel times; for he says 
that he gained his information from those 
who, “from the beginning, were eye wit- 
nesses and ministers of the Word” (St. 
Luke 1:2). He does not mention who, these 
persons were. Whether they. were Zacha- 
rias and Elizabeth, or those of their neigh- 
bors who dwelt “in the hill country of Ju- 
deca ” (Luke 1:65), or the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem, or the Virgin Mary herself, he does 
not say; but certainly if they were not 
these they must have been “ eye witnesses 
and ministers of the Word,” who “ from the 
beginning ” were intimately acquainted, not 
only with the events preceding Christ’s 
birth, but with that little circle of God’s 
Saints whose names appear in the first two 
chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel; for the narra- 
tive lifts us up above the level of mere tradi- 
tion or legend. Tho it has the poetic fervor 
of the ancient Jewish prophets, it soars 
higher than poetry. It has that severe 
brevity which characterized the rest of the 
Gospel history. It breathes that atmos- 
phere of simplicity and truthfulness, of fer- 
vent praise and lowly humility, of Christlike 
purity and refinement of thought which be- 
longs only to those unworldly and pure- 
hearted men and women who knew God. 
These characteristics of the sacred record 
have scarcely received the attention that they 
deserve at the hands of Biblical scholars. 
If the narrative of Christ’s Nativity is 
dropped from the Gospel page, a vision of 
exquisite purity, which has enthralled hu- 
man hearts and inspired refinement in the 
souls of men, all through the Christian era, 
will be gone, and the world will be the 
poorer forever after. 

The record begins with the message of an 
Angel to Zacharias regarding a son born 
unto him—who shall go before the coming 
Messiah “in the spirit and power of Hili- 
jah ”’—and then, with the annunciation of 
the same Angel, Gabriel, to the Virgin Mary 
herself—foretelling both the miraculous 
birth of the Son of God, and also the Nativ- 
ity of St. John the Baptist. After the de- 
parture of the Angel, Mary, following a 
natural, spontaneous and womanly impulse, 
arose with haste, went into the hill country 











of Judzea and entered into. the house of the 
aged Elizabeth, her saintly and revered 
cousin. The narrative tells how, on the very 
threshold, and before Mary had uttered a 


word, Elizabeth, moved alike by the inspira- 


tion of the Holy Ghost and the intuitions 
of womanly sympathy, greeted her with the 
words: “ Blessed art thou among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb; and 
whence is this to me, that the Mother of my 
Lord should come unto me?” (Luke 1:42, 
43); and then records that the young Virgin 
Mary abode in the house of Zacharias and 
BDlizabeth about three months, that is, until 
just before John the Baptist’s birth, when 
she returned to her own house at Nazareth. 

Supplementing this history with St. Mat- 
thew’s entirely separate and distinct ac- 
count of the Angel that appeared unto Jo- 
seph in a dream announcing unto him the 
miraculous conception of a Son of Mary, 
“Who should save His people from their 
sins,” we discover that there were at least 
four saintly persons who knew of the mi- 
raculous birth of Christ before His actual 
Nativity: Zacharias and Joseph, Elizabeth 
and the Virgin Mary herself. 

Then follows a description of the birth of 
Christ at Bethlehem, which is as remarkable 
for what it does not record as for that which 
it narrates. For if there was any prepos- 
session or predisposition in the Jewish mind 
regarding their coming Messiah, it was the 
fixed idea that He was to appear as a tem- 
poral monarch, whose glory should eclipse 
that of Solomon and whose power should 
exceed that of the Roman Empire. When 
we contrast the reality itself with all these 
fervent anticipations, we cannot discover 
one point of correspondence. We read, in- 
deed, of a vision of Angels, singing in the 
starlit skies, but in all other respects the 
Nativity of Jesus Christ is a commonplace 
scene, the counterpart of which, in general 
details, has been witnessed a thousand times 
over, in peasant life and in homes of pov- 
erty, especially in Oriental countries. When 
we apply to the narrative the searching tests 
of nineteenth century thought, and try it 
by the principles of modern criticism, we 
are struck not so much by the appearance 
of the Angels as by the fact that side by 
side with this vision there should not have 
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been other miraculous signs, which, if the 
record is not a plain report of actual fact, 
human imagination would have been far 
more apt to insert, converting the common- 
place scene into one of earthly splendor, 
and changing, somehow, the stable into a 
palace or a church, the village inn into tra- 
ditional holy ground, the manger into an 
Altar of Heaven, and the speechless, help- 
less Babe into a transfigured, miracle-work- 
ing Prince of Peace. 

If the Angels, with their message from 
Heaven, preceding and following Christ's 
birth, and bearing witness to His miraculous 
conception, are fictions, created by the de- 
vout imaginations of the faithful, then the 
same imaginative influence which conjured 
up these visions would have been led on in- 
evitably to invent these other miraculous 
signs; if, in turn, such other signs had been 
added, then the reality of Christ’s human 
condition, of His sufferings and temptations, 
yes, of His very manhood itself, would have 
been abrogated, and thus the story of His 
Nativity, like those of the Childhood of 
Christ told in the spurious Gospels, would 
have been utterly inconsistent with the 
other parts of the New Testament narra- 
tive, and the integrity of the Gospels would 
have been destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
the absence of the miraculous is implied and 
emphasized in the story itself. The herald 
Angel announces to the shepherds: “ This 
shall be a sign unto you. Ye shall find the 
Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger” (Luke 11:11). ‘fhe only miraculous 
part was the Angel who spoke. 

And if the angelic visions and messages 
themselves are objected to, it is to be noticed 
that such appearances are in perfect har- 
mony with all the rest of the Gospel history, 
in which it is recorded that angels appeared, 
also, after Christ’s temptation, on the day 
of His Resurrection, and at the time of His 
Ascension. 

Such is the account.of the Nativity of 
Christ that is given in the Gospels; and such 
were the little band of meek and lowly- 
hearted men and women who first greeted 
our Lord when He came to this earth. 

Why were these chosen by Him above all 
the rest of the world ? The lesson is one 
for us to ponder at this blessed Christmas- 
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tide. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” There is a purity and 
exquisite refinement in the life of those 
with whom God takes up His abode that 
comes from the divine life of God Himself. 
It is not dependent upon social advantages 
or earthly surroundings. Those who really 
“see the King in His beauty” are those 
whose lives are simple and true. Simplic- 
ity is the queen of virtues, for it combines 
all the rest in the crowning effort to be trans- 
parently true. It is that quality which this 
world at one and the same time most desires 
and most despises. And the only way in 
which it can be acquired is by living in the 
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presence of God. The very desire to have 
it is the beginning of its possession; and its 
cultivation is the education of the will. 
rather than that of the intellect, altho ‘it 
combines both. : 

The birth of Christ shows us that it was 
to “men of good will” Christ revealed Him- 
self before ail the rest of the world when 
He came. These were the first to recognize 
and believe Him. And to them there was 
one note in the Angels’ carol, heard by no 
other ear, as they chanted “ Glory to God in 
the Highest, and on earth peace, good will 
to men.” 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


BY JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 


Prorgssor oF Puysics In Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Doss the growth of physical science tend 
to increase our belief in immortality ? Does 
it, on the contrary, foster the theory that 
the physical basis of life is in the atoms of 
the protoplasm, and that when the grouping 
of these atoms is destroyed both the body 
and the spirit come to an end ? 

This question is often asked me by young 
men who have made their first plunge into 
philosophy, and have come out to shiver on 
what seems, after all, to be a quicksand. 
Stevenson, in his “ Pulvis et Umbra,” well 
describes such a young man’s reflections 
upon bis unstable foundation. ‘‘ Of the Kos- 
mos in the last resort, science reports many 
doubtful things, and all of them appalling. 
There seems no substance to the solid globe 
on which we stand. Nothing but symbols 
and ratios. Symbols and ratios carry us 
and bring us forth and beat us down. Grav- 
ity, that swings the incommensurable suns 
and worlds through space, is but a figment 
varying inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance; and the sun and worlds them- 
selves, imponderable figures of abstraction, 
N H, and H, O. Consideration dares not 
dwell upon this view; that way madness 
lies! Science comes into zones of specula- 


tion where there is no habitable city for 
the mind of man.” 

The mental condition of a man in this 
world despairing of what is to come here- 
after is not unlike that of a shipwrecked 
mariner on an ocean where there is only a 
monotonous rise and fall and no onward 
movement. At times there come tidal 
waves, and he is intoxicated by visions and 
with the hope that at last there may be an 
irresistible movement toward shores which, . 
after long and weary expectation, seem re- 
splendent with all the hues. of paradise. 
But these moods are short lived and die out; 
for no shore appears and no ship from it can 
be spoken. The most cynically despairing 
student, however, is:not to be found in phi- 
losophy alone, for the -young medical stu- 
dents, awed by the apparent precision of 
science and impressed by the stern limits 
which seem to be set to our endeavors to 
discover a world beyond the seen, are prone 
to believe at certain stages of their mental — 
growth that when the gray matter of the 
brain disintegrates the man dies and is re- 
solved into the elements; the protoplasm 
ceases to have activities; it is inert and 
dead. Here is the end of all. If this con- 











grouping of atoms and the relative pulsa- 


clusion does not paralyze all his efforts, if 
he continues his scientific investigations, he 
will, grow more and more cautious in con- 


‘ cluding: that he has reached the end of an 


inquiry where the problem of life is con- 
cerned, or where the action of the pulsation 


‘or vibration of the medium in which the 


protoplasm is placed is involved. 

Indeed, is it not strange that, studying a 
subject by piecemeal—making only a little 
inroad here and there into a vast country— 
one should conclude quickly that he has dis- 
covered the only roads, and should judge of 
the immense and the unfathomed by the 
little scraps of knowledge which he has ob- 
tained ? Mind or consciousness seems to be 
as fully important as matter in this world. 
The philosophers prove to us that matter 
exists merely in our consciousness, and they 
can prove this incontrovertibly. A house 
seems red because the waves of light are 
reflected by it to our‘retina and arouse our 
consciousness.. We can suppose that the 
medium between us and the house should 
suddenly become endowed with the property 
of entirely absorbing the red rays. ‘The 
house might then appear to be green or 
blue. The air does now absorb the shorter 
wave lengths of light: Let it absorb the 
longer waves and the house cannot be seen. 
A man blind from his birth conceives of the 
existence of the house only through veports 
of his friends or through the sense of touch. 
The sense of touch again depends upon the 


. 


tions or free path, together with the pres- 
sure of the medium in which the blind man 
and the house are immersed. lLet these 
agencies change and the consciousness of 
the existence of the house will also change. 
The existence of the house lies in the con- 
sciousness of the blind man. If many friends 
of the blind man agree in the report that 
there is a red house, the belief of the blind 
man arises from the pre-existent state of 
consciousness in his friends which is com- 
municated to his brain. It may be urged 
that the house occupies space, it has an ex- 
tension, which is said to be one of the prop- 
erties of matter, and therefore must be 
Something outside our minds. Nevertheless 
when we examine this point we are forced 
to conclude that the quality of extension is 
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a state of consciousness. Here we enter 
the domain of the metaphysician, and here 
the physicist, notwithstanding he has hit 
his head against a wall, and has had to 
overcome stubborn material to make his 
machines, is forced to abandon a belief in 
the inherent existence of matter outside his 
own consciousness, and is compelled to be- 
lieve with Descartes and Kant, 

The world then becomes an ideal state 
residing only in the consciousness of man, 
and this consciousness is provoked by un- 
known influences. Why should we conclude 
that when consciousness ceases—when a 
certain grouping of atoms is changed—that 
it will not reappear again ? 

I now recur to my original question—Does 
the growth of physical science tend to di- 
minish or increase our belief in the doctrine 
of immortality ? Does it tend more and 
more to leave us in the condition of the calm- 
struck, despairing, shipwrecked mariner on 
a limitless ocean, and are our intuitions of a 
future state really the phantasms of a 
dream—the stuff that dreams are made of ? 
Does physical science open new horizons 
and new analogues by means of which a 
hitherto vague belief can be strengthened ? 

Let us consider our advance in the knowl- 
edge of physical science. We are able to 
traverse great distances with almost the 
speed of the wind. We can talk with friends 
who are distant from us thousands of miles. 
We can discover stars which are hidden 
forever from human gaze. Our moods of 
consciousness have enormously increased, 
and are evidently greatly on the increase. 
Our knowledge of what we call matter and 
its transformations by what we call forces 
is going on at a prodigious rate, while our 
knowledge of consciousness, or what we 
may call the transformation and correlation 
of mental and spiritual forces is almost 
nothing. These two states of knowledge 
are evidently open to us; but while we whirl 
hither and thither on the wings of electricity 
and use the forces of steam and dynamite, 
we know nothing of telepathy, if indeed we 
know that there is such a thing. We know 
nothing of the origin of life. We cannot 
analyze our intuitions. 

We coin vague terms to express vague 
suggestions; for instance, we speak of such 
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@ person as magnetic. We talk of corre- 
spondences, of affinities, of Christian Science. 
Our knowledge of these vagaries cannot be 
compared with our states of consciousness 
of the material world. Our knowledge of 
the latter has been built up step by step, 
and each step can be repeated and shown 
to another mind at any time. The chief 
characteristic of what we term science is 
its power of repetition, so to speak. The 
phenomena can be reproduced under like 
conditions, and do not depend upon the va- 
garies of the operator. 

We have to confess that we have made 
almost no advance in our knowledge of 
mind, while we have made prodigious 
strides in our acquaintance with matter. 
Yet both mind and matter are involved in 
our consciousness. They may, however, be 
only moods of consciousness produced by 
the interaction of waves of energy. 

My meaning may be made clearer by a 
description of the effect of electric waves on 
finely divided particles of matter. It has 
been discovered that a minute spark from 

an electrical machine sends forth invisible 
’ waves which pervade the entire space about 
the machine. These waves can pass through 
thick brick walls and can be detected at a 
distance of even ten miles from the room 
in which they are generated. The existence 
of such waves was not even suspected by 
Benjamin Franklin or by Faraday. This 
new world of energy has only lately been 
opened to our consciousness. Our means of 
detecting such waves is extraordinarily 
simple. It is merely necessary to have a 
glass tube about. the size of one’s little fin- 
ger. in which are inserted two wires, sepa- 
rated by little more than one-tenth of an 
inch. This space of one-tenth of an in¢h is 
filled with fine iron filings, and the wires 
are connected through a telegraphic instru- 
ment, such as we hear clicking in a tele- 
graph office, to a battery. The current of 
electricity will not in general pass through 
the mass of loosely aggregated particles of 
iron. When, however, an electric wave 
falls on them a passage is instantly made; 
for the current and the telegraph instru- 
ment respond to the far-distant spark. 

Is not this sudden flowing in of mysteri- 
ous energy—of which, let us confess, we 
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know as little as we know of the springs of 
consciousness—strangely analogous to the 
productive thoughts which come to us all 
at times, we know not why or how? 
Wordsworth, it is said, occasionally grasped 
a rail of an enclosure to satisfy himself that 
he was a plain man, eating his three meals 
a day and going on a prosaic existence. 
Tennyson read his own lines to his friends 
and said, how beautiful! These men of genius 
recognized the flowing in of something 
subtle, something above the earth and 
above the thoughts of daily living. The 
veriest peasant has his moments of elation, 


- when he stands in the solemn cathedral on 


Christmas night and sees the mysterious al- 
tar blazing with candles and hears the choir 
hidden in the recesses of the gothic arches. 

The electric waves can close the inter- 
stices between atoms and let in a wealth of 
energy which can manifest itself as mag- 
netism or the whole range of visible color, 
from red to violet, and can create ultra vio- 
let waves, which are beyond the power of 
the human eye to detect. They can revivify 
with waves of heat atoms which have ceased 
to vibrate. They can transmit human in- 
telligence across depths of space without 
the intermediation of waves. Why do we re- 
fuse to believe that the atoms of the so- 
called dead man will not again respond? We 
do not refuse to believe this, I hear the Ma- 
terialist answer. Some atom somewhere in 
the abyss of space undoubtedly will continue 
to respond to the waves of energy. What 
has this to do with the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, which proclaims that the whole man, 
with all his individuality—his peculiar 
grouping of atoms—will exist again? We 
do not deny that the atoms of carbon and 
oxygen and hydrogen which constituted his 
physical make-up. can be made to vibrate 
again. Among the countless millions of 
such atoms how can we pick out the atoms 
of John Smith? Is there any method of anal- 
ysis known to man which can do this ? 

Let us see if physical science can open 
again the doors of imagination and extend 
our possibilities: The same electrical waves 
which can open channels for a flood of new 
influences do this by means of a singular 
property of exciti* g new sets of waves sil- 
ilar to themselves in matter, which seemed 
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to be quiescent and dead. We have, in 
other words, a physical analog to spiritual 
affinity in the phenomenon of what is termed 
resonance. The most familiar example of 
this phenomenon is shown by holding an ex- 
cited tuning fork over a jar partly filled with 
water. When the jar is filled with water to 
a certain hight the note of the fork is greatly 
reinforced,. and the reinforcement occurs 
when the column of air in the jar vibrates 
in the same time as the fork; or, in other 
words, is in-resonance with it. Another fa- 
miliar example is seen when a pianoforte 
string responds to a certain note sung by 
the human voice. Electrical resonance oc- 
curs when a rapidly fluctuating current in 
one circuit excites a similarly oscillating 
current in a distant circuit. We can there- 
fore think of an atom vibrating in unison 
with a periodic movement which comes from 
regions beyond and outside the atom. It is 
probable that an electrical current finds its 
way through a tube filled with fine particles 
like iron filings by means of the fluctuations 
of the ether which are produced by electric 
waves. 

Is it, then, improbable that a grouping of 
atoms which constitute the foundation of 
man’s consciousness may come together af- 
ter apparent disintegration and be acted 
upon by influences of which we can form 
some picture by contemplating the varied 
manifestations of what we call electricity ? 
I have assumed that a grouping of atoms 
constitutes an element in man’s conscious- 
ness, and that the entire consciousness arises 
from waves of energy similar in their effect 
to the red rays from the red house which 
affect the retina and give the conscious- 
ness of a red house. There is a _ per- 
manence of type in the material world— 
a sheep remains a sheep, a man continues to 
resemble a man. Why should there not be 
types of consciousness which are repeated 
by new spiritual births ? 

The electro-magnetic theory of light and 
heat is certainly very suggestive of the pos- 
sibility of such new births. The earth was 
once dead, and it is now alive. Is there not 
food for thought in this ? The traveler who 
ascends Mount Vesuvius soon reaches great 
slopes where every sign of life has disap- 
beared, leaving only contorted forms of 
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lava, covered here and there by ashes. As he 
ascends to the crater he is oppressed by the 
scene of desolation. There is nothing green, 
no waving of grass or trees in the wind, no 
sound of insects or birds, no noise but the 
crunching of the scoria and crumbling lava 
under foot. When the mouth of the crater 
is reached, the agency that has destroyed 
all forms of life is shown in full activity. 
Great columns of flame burst forth from the 
seething caldron and are seen through the 
clouds of steam. Terrible heat is at work, 
such as once existed over the entire earth. 

I know of no place where thoughts of the 
origin of life throng upon one with more in- 
sistence than on the black, desolate slopes 
of a volcano. The beautiful world with its 
wealth of life was once in the condition of 
these lava fields. When and how did life 
come to us? When we are dead, how will 
life come to us ? It came to the earth once. 
Goethe, in the “Italienische Reise,” de- 
scribes his three ascents of Mount Vesuvius, 
and I believe that to these ascents can be 
traced the suggestions of much of the imag- 
ery in “Faust.” In contrasting the beauty 
of the surroundings of Naples with the deso- 
lation of the crater of the volcano, he con- 
cludes his account of his repeated ascents 
with the words, “Das Schreckliche zum 
Schénen, das Schéne zum Schrecklichen.” 

When one returns over the dead slopes of 
Vesuvius to the fields about Naples covered 
with their rich vegetation, and notes where 
life first begins to manifest itself by a few 
spears of grass, and traces this growth until 
it ends in the full luxuriance of the vine- 
yards, one wonders how life came into the 
world. Did the lifeless planet, covered with 
ashes, drift through a nebulous space in 
which were floating germs of life? Or, did 
the .electro-magnetic waves from the sun 
seize the proper moment and set up oscilla- 
tions in the atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and thus produce life ? 

Since our sense of hearing can be affected 
by electric waves which have traveled a dis- 
tance of ten miles, being invoked by a tiny 
spark, it does not seem highly improbable 
that some time we may be able to hear dis- 
turbances which occur on the sun’s surface, 
ninety millions of miles. We can already 
see these disturbances, and we have good 
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reasons for believing that we see them by 
means of electro-magnetic waves. In the 
experiments on the earth which I have just 
described we can hear the spark, or, in other 
words, the electro-magnetic disturbance, 
further than we can see it. Our condition 
of consciousness in regard to the tiny spark 
is just the reverse of that in regard to the 
enormous disturbances on the sun’s surface. 
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The music of the spheres may yet have a 
physical meaning. We thus, in view of the 
advances of physical science, appear to have 
an infinite capacity of conceiving of impres- 
sions which may come from regions far tran- 
scending the narrow limits of this earth; 
and, in view of this capacity, can we believe 
that this little life is rounded with a sleep 
from which there is no awakening? 


GROWTH OF THE CHRIST IDEA.* 


BY HALL CAINE, 


AvuTHor oF “ THE CHRISTIAN.” 


Or this thing be sure, Christianity was 
never before such a vital force in the affairs 
of men as it is at the present day. The voice 
of Christ was never so powerful as now, his 
teachings were never so eagerly and intelli- 
gently studied as now, nor was there ever a 
time when so many men gave up all to fol- 
low him. The spread of Christian Socialism 
in these days is truly marvelous, and we find 
that the Christ Idea has taken root, flour- 
ished and borne fruit in the most unexpected 
places. 

By the Christ Idea I mean the non-resist- 
ance of evil; the idea of renunciation of all 
that the world has to offer in the way of 
pleasure, the turning of the other cheek and 
the taking no heed for the morrow. There 
is nothing worn out in Christianity, its for- 
ward march grows swifter and its pace 
stronger as the centuries roll by—it is to con- 
quer the world. + 

Even in the fact that the great war-mak- 
ing powers are the leading Christian nations 
and that they are armed with the most de- 
structive weapons that the earth has ever 
known there is encouragement for those who 
hope to see Christianity dominate all lands. 
Never were wars carried on so mercifully, so 
swiftly and with such small loss of life as at 
present. Never were wars so infrequent as 
they are at the present day. In olden times 
they were always waging—county fought 
against county and estate against estate. 
Now that has all gone from Europe. When 
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Germany was broken up into small princi- 
palities it was with it as it is with Morocco 
to-day,—the parts were always warring 
among themselves. 

Strange as it may seem at first for a pro- 
fessedly Christian power to subdue its neigh- 
bors by force of arms and take their lands 
from them, England, in extending the bor- 
ders of her dominion, is doing the work of 
Christ, and so I say, More power to her! 

‘Following the English soldiers who con- 
quer the dark places of the’ earth with the 
least possible bloodshed and violence come 
law, order, light, freedom, Christianity. 

Every year the power of the Man who 
preached non-resistance of evil is increasing. 
He grows stronger, stronger and stronger. 

Contrast Christ with Judas Maccabeeus, 
who thought to raise his people by other 
methods. Maccabeeus preceded Christ only 
by a short time. He found the Jews ground 
under the heel of the oppressor and led them 
in revolt. He was a brave and able man, 
but what did he accomplish ? Nothing—a 
slight flurry. Altogether transitory and 
local. : 

Then came Ghrist with the doctrine of 
non-resistance. ‘Render unto Cesar the’ 
things that are Ceesar’s and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” He taught how to 
conquer the world by renouncing it. He 
taught that the earth and its gifts and pleas- 
ures and rewards were all vanity. They 
did not matter. Christ trampled them under 
foot, and immediately became superior to 
all earthly things and changes. 
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The earth had heard of these doctrines of 
non-resistance and renunciation before the 
appearance of Christ. There were leaders 
of thought in India who taught the same 
doctrines. I call the idea of renunciation the 
Christ Idea, not because it originated with 
Christ or was peculiar to him, but because it 
is the main characteristic of the religion 
which he gave to men. It is distinctive of 
Christianity. 

Christ a dreamer? His doctrines are the 
most practical rules for the guidance of men 
and the governance of their lives that the 
world has ever known or ever will know. 
He showed that “man doth not live by 
bread alone but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.” He showed 
that the things that the world values are of 
no account, dross. 

The world is rapidly growing better. The 
conquering nations are the civilizing, educat- 
ing nations. They conquer by force, but 
they have in them the leaven of the Christ 
Idea and carry the doctrine of non-resistance 
with them wherever they go. This will 


grow till it wars against war and abolishes 
it. 


PEACE ON 
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The growing hope of the future is in the 
extension of the rule of the great civilizing 
Powers. With law, order, education and 
Christianity everywhere, what may we not 
hope to attain in the way of spiritual prog- 
ress ? 

Of course I did not make “ John Storm ”’; 
I saw him and tried to give him expression. 
I had been observing him for many years 
before I wrote about him. I did my best to 
portray him as he is, and in spite of the op- 
position of some of the newspapers I have 
had much to encourage me. 

“John Storm” has taken hold of the peo- 
ple—not the book which I wrote but the 
truth I wrote about. I have seen the signs 
everywhere, not less here than in England. 
The American people have given my mes- 
sage quite as much attention as the Dnglish; 
in spite of the press they have heard me 
gladly, through my books, the play called 
“The Christian,” and in person at the lec- 
tures which I have delivered. Everywhere 
I have been received with the greatest kind- 
ness. I am sincerely thankful for these evi- 
dences of friendship and appreciation. 


New York City, 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP, 


CaLM on the nations far and wide 

Falls holy hush of Christmas-tide ; 

Sweet floats from chiming bells to them 
The triumph-hymn of Bethlehem. 

“Glory to God!” the angels sang; 

“Good will to men!” their pean rang; 
“Peace, peace on earth!” the midnight sky 
Re-echoed back the glad reply. 


The roar of cannon drowns the song, 

The glad fulfilment tarries long, 

From death-strewn battle-fields, in vain 
Earth listens to the old refrain, 

“Peace, peace on earth, the @hrist is born, 
He brings to light the glorious morn 

Of immortality and life, 

Good will to men and end of strife,” 


The sword may be His pioneer, 

The trump of war His herald clear, 

And where the marching legions trod, 
Lies straight the highway of our God. 
Each blow at tyranny and wrong 

Is chorus to the angels’ song, 

Through cannon’s roar there peals again: 
“ Peace, peace on earth, good will to men! ”’ 


A thousand years are in His sight, 

But as a fleeting watch of night, 

He waiteth long, shall we not wait? 

For surely, surely, soon or late, 

Peace, peace on earth all strife shall still, 
Good will to men all hearts shall fill, 
The song shall rise from every shore, 
Glory to God forevermore ! 
Dusuque, Iowa, 





DICK SPINDLER’S FAMILY CHRISTMAS.* 


BY BRET HARTE. 


THERE was surprise and some disappoint- 
ment in Rough and Ready when it was 
known that Dick Spindler intended to give 
a “Family” Christmas party at his own 
house. That he should take an early oppor- 
tunity to celebrate his good fortune and 
show hospitality was only expected from the 
man who had just made a handsome 
“strike” on his claim, but that it should 
assume so conservative, old-fashioned and 
respectable a form was quite unlooked for 
by Rough and Ready, and was thought by 
some a trifle pretentious. There were not 
half a dozen families in Rough and Ready. 
Nobody ever knew before that Spindler had 
any relations, and this “ringing in” of 
strangers to the settlement seemed to indi- 
cate at least a lack of public spirit. “‘ He 
might,” urged one of his critics, “‘ hev given 
the boys—that had worked alongside o’ him 
in the ditches by day and slung lies with 
him around the camp-fire by night—he might 
hev given them a square ‘ blow out,’ and kep’ 
the leavin’s for his old Spindler crew—just 
as other families do. Why, when old man 
Scudder had his ‘ house raisin’’ last year his 
family lived for a week on what was left 
over, arter the boys had waltzed through the 
house that night—and the Scudders warn’t 
strangers either.” It was also evident that 
there was an uneasy feeling that Spindler’s 
action indicated an unhallowed leaning to- 
ward the minority of respectability and ex- 
clusiveness, and a desertion—without the ex- 
cuse of matrimony—of the convivial and ‘n- 
dependent bachelor majority of Rough and 


Ready. “Ef he was stuck after some gal 
and was kinder looking ahead, I’d hev un- 


derstood it,” argued another critic. 

“Don’t ye be too sure he ain’t,” said Uncle 
Jim Starbrook gloomily. ‘“ Ye’ll find that 
some blamed woman is at the bottom of this 
yer ‘ famerly * gathering. That and trouble 
ez almost all they’re made for!” 

There happened to be some truth in this 
dark prophecy—but not of the kind that the 
misogynist supposed. In fact, Spindler had 
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called a few evenings before at the house of 
the Rev. Mr. Saltoven, and Mrs. Saltoven 
having one of her “soleratus headaches” 
had turned him over to her widowed sister, 
Mrs. Huldy Price, who obediently bestowed 
upon him that practical and critical atten- 
tion which she divided with the stocking she 
was darning. She was a woman of thirty- 
five, of singular nerve and practical wisdom, 
who had once smuggled her wounded 
husband home from a_ border affray, 
calmly made coffee for his deceived 
pursuers while he lay hidden in _ the 
loft, walked four miles for that medi- 
cal assistance which arrived too late to save 
him, buried him secretly in his own “quarter 
section,” with only one other witness and 
mourner, and so saved her position and prop- 
erty in that wild community, who believed 
he had fled. There was very little of this 
experience to be traced in her round, fresh- 
colored, brunette cheek, her calm black eyes, 
set in a prickly hedge of stiff lashes, her 
plump figure, or her frank, courageous laugh. 
The latter appeared as a smile when she 
welcomed Mr. Spindler. “She hadn’t seen 
him for a coon’s age,” but “‘ reckoned he was 
busy fixin’ up his new house.” 

“Well, yes,” said Spindler with a slight 
hesitation; “ye see I’m reckonin’ to hev a 
kinder Christmas gatherin’ of my—” he was 
about to say “folks” but dismissed it for 
“relations,” and finally settled upon “ rela- 
tives” as being more correct in a preacher's 
house. 

Mrs. Price thought it a very good idea. 
Christmas was the natural season for the 
family to gather to “see who’s here and 
who’s there, who’s gettin’ on and who isn’t, 
and who’s dead and buried. It was lucky 
for them who were so placed that they could 
do so and be joyful.” Her invincible philoso- 
phy probably carried her past any dangerous 
recollections of the lonely grave in Kansas, 
and holding up the stocking to the light she 
glanced cheerfully along its level to Mr. 
Spindler’s embarrassed face by the fire. 

“Well, I can’t say much ez to that,” re 
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sponded Spindler, still awkwardly; “ for, 
you see, I don’t know much about it any- 
way.” 

“ How long since you’ve seen ’em?” asked 
Mrs. Price, apparently addressing herself to 
the stocking. 

Spindler gave a weak laugh. “ Well—you 
see—ef it comes to that—I’ve never seen 
’em!”, 

Mrs. Price put the stocking in her lap and 
opened her direct eyes on Spindler. ‘“ Never 
seen them?” she repeated. “‘ Then they’re 
not near relations? ” 

“There are three cousins,” said Spindler, 
checking them off on his fingers, “a half- 
uncle, a kind of brother-in-law—that is, the 
brother of my sister-in-law’s second husband 
—and a niece. That’s six.” 

“But if you’ve not seen them, I suppose 
they’ve corresponded with you,” said Mrs. 
Price. 

“They’ve nearly all of ’em written to me 
for money—seeing my name in the paper ez 
hevin’ made a strike,” returned Spindler 
simply, “and hevin’ sent it, I jest know 
their addresses.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Price, returning to the 
stocking. 

Something in the tone of her ejaculation 
increased Spindler’s embarrassment, but it 
also made him desperate. “You see, Mrs. 
Price,” he blurted out, “I oughter tell ye 
that I reckon they are the folks that 
‘hevn’t got on’—don’t you see—and so 
it seemed only the square thing for 
me—ez had ‘got on’—to give them a 
sort o’ Christmas festival. Suthin’, don’t 
ye know, like what your brother-in-law was 
saying last Sunday in the pulpit about this 
yer Peace and Goodwill twixt man and 
man.” 

Mrs. Price looked again at the man before 
her. His sallow, perplexed face exhibited 
some doubt, yet a certain determination re- 
garding the prospect the quotation had 
opened to him. “A very good idea, Mr. 
Spindler, and one that does you great cred- 
it.” she said gravely. 

“I’m mighty glad to hear you say so, Mrs. 
Price,” he said with an accent of great re- 
lief, “for I reckoned to ask you a great 
favor! You see,” he fell into his former 
hesitation, “that is—the fact is—that this 
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sort o’ thing is rather sudden to me—a little 
outer my line—don’t you see—and I was 
goin’ to ask ye—ef you’d mind takin’ the hull 
thing in hand and running it for me.” 

“Running it for you?” said Mrs. Price, 
with a quick eye-shot from beneath the 
hedge of her lashes. ‘ Man alive ! what are 
you thinking of?” 

“Bossin’ the whole job for me,” hurried 
on Spindler with nervous desperation. “ Get- 
tin’ together all the things and makin’ ready 
for ’em—orderin’ in everything that’s want- 
ed, and fixin’ up the rooms—I kin step out 
while you’re doin’ it—and then helpin’ me 
receivin’ ’em, and sittin’ at the head o’ the 
table—you know—like ez ef you was the 
mistress.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Price, with her frank 
laugh, “ that’s the duty of one of your rela- 
tions—your niece, for instance, or cousin, if 
one of them is a woman.” 

“But,” persisted Spindler, “you see 
they’re strangers to me—I don’t know ’em, 
and I do you. You’d make it easy for ’em— 
and for me—don’t you see—kinder introduce 
’em—don’t you know? A woman of your 
gineral appearance would smooth down all 
them little difficulties,” continued Spindler, 
with a vague recollection of the Kansas 
story, “and put everybody on velvet. Don’t 
say ‘no,’ Mrs. Price! I’m just kalkilatin’ 
on you.” 

Sincerity and persistence in a man go a 
great way with even the best woman. Mrs. 
Price, who had at first received Spindler’s 
request as an amusing originality, now be- 
gan to incline secretly toward it. And, of 
course, began to suggest objections. 

“T’m afraid it won't do,” she said thought- 
fully, awakening to the fact that it would do 
and could be done. ‘ You see, I’ve promised 
to spend Christmas at Sacramento with my 
nieces from Baltimore. And then, of course, 
there’s Mr. Saltoven and my sister to con- 
sult.” 

But here Mr. Spindler’s simple face 
showed such signs of distress that the wid- 
ow declared she would “think it over ”—a 
process which the sanguine Spindler seemed 
to consider so nearly akin to takin’ it on that 
Mrs. Price began to believe it herself, as he 
hopefully departed. 

She “ thought it over” sufficiently to go to 
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Sacramento and excuse herself to her nieces. 
But here she permitted herself to “ talk it 
over”’ to the infinite delight of those Balti- 
more girls, who thought this extravaganza 
of Spindler’s “so Californian and eccen- 
tric!” so that it was not strange that pres- 
ently the news came back to Rough and 
Ready, and his old associates learned for 
the first time that he had -never seen his 
relatives, and that they would be doubly 
strangers. . This did not increase his popu- 
larity; neither, I grieve to say, did the intel- 
ligence that his relatives were probably poor 
and that the Rev. Mr. Saltoven had ap- 
proved of his course and had likened it to 
the rich man’s feast to which the halt and 
blind were invited. Indeed, the allusion was 
supposed to add hypocrisy and a bid for pop- 
ularity to Spindler’s defection, for it was 
argued that he might have feasted “ wall- 
eyed Joe” or “ tangle-feet Billy ’—who had 
once been “ clawed” by a bear while pros- 
pecting—if he had been sincere. Howbeit 
Spindler’s faith was oblivious to these criti- 
cisms in his joy at Mr. Saltoven’s adhesion 
to his plans and the loan of Mrs. Price as a 
hostess. In fact, he proposed to her that 
the invitations should also convey that infor- 
mation in the expression, “‘ By the kind per- 
mission of the Rev. Mr. Saltoven,” as a guar- 
antee of good faith—but the widow would 
hear none of it. The invitations were duly 
written and dispatched. ‘“ Suppose,’ sug- 
gested Spindler, with a sudden lugubrious 
apprehension, “suppose they shouldn’t 
come?” “Have no fear of that,” said Mrs. 
Price, with her frank laugh. “Or ef they 
waz dead?” continued Spindler. ‘ They 
couldn’t all be dead,’’ said the widow cheer- 
fully. ‘I’ve written to another cousin by 
marriage,” said Spindler dubiously, “in case 
of accident—I didn’t think of him before, be- 
cause he was rich.” ‘“‘ And have you ever 
seen him, citten, Mr. Spindler?” asked the 
widow with a slight mischievousness. 
“Lordy ! No!” he responded with unaffect- 
ed concern. ; 

Only one mistake was made by Mrs. Price 
in her arrangements of the party. She had 
noticed—what the simple-minded Spindler 
could never have conceived—the feeling to- 
ward him held by his old associates, and had 
tactfully suggested that a general invitation 
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should be extended to them in the evening. 
“You can have refreshments, you know, too, 
after the dinner and games and music.” 
“But,” said the unsophisticated host, “ won’t 
the boys think I’m playin’ it rather low 
down on them—so to speak—giving ’em a 
kind o’ second table, as ef it was the tailings 
after a strike?” ‘“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. 
Price with decision. “It’s quite fashionable 
in San Francisco—and just the thing to do.” 
To this decision Spindler in his blind faith 
in the widow’s management weakly yielded. 
An announcement in The Weekly Banner that 
“on Christmas evening Richard Spindler, 
Esq., proposed to entertain his friends and 
fellow-citizens at an ‘At Home’ in his own 
residence,” not only widened the breach be- 
tween him and the “ boys,’’ but awakened 
an active resentment that only waited for - 
an outlet. It was understood that they were 
all coming; that they should have “some 
fun out of it” which might not coincide with 
Spindler’s nor his relatives’ sense of humor 
seemed a furegone conclusion. 

Unfortunately, too, subsequent events lent 
themselves to this irony of the situation. A 
few mornings after the invitations were dis- 
patched Spindler at one of his daily confer- 
ences with Mrs. Price took a newspaper 
from his pocket. ‘“ It seems,” he said, look- 
ing at her with an embarrassed gravity, 
“that we will have to take one o’ them 
names off that list—the name o’ Sam Spin- 
dler—and kalkilate upon only six relations 
coming.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Price interestedly, ‘“‘ then 
you have had an answer and he has de- 
clined?” 

“Not that exackly,” said Spindler slowly, 
“but from remarks in this yer paper he was 
hung last week by the Vigilance Committee 
of Yolo.” 

Mrs. Price opened. her eyes on Spindler’s 
face as she took the paper from his hand. 
“ But,” she said quickly, “this may be all 
a mistake—some other Spindler! You know, 
you say you’ve never seen them!” 

“TI reckon it’s no mistake,” said Spindler 
with patient gravity, “for the Committee 
sent me back my invitation with the kinder 
disparagin’ remark that they’ve ‘sent him 
where it ain’t bin the habit to keep Christ- 
Inas,’ ” 
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Mrs. Price gasped—but a glance at Spin- 
dler’s patient, wistful, inquiring eyes 
brought back her old courage. ‘“ Well,’ she 
said cheerfully, ‘“ perhaps it’s just as well 
that he didn’t come.” 

* Are ye sure o’ that, Mrs. Price?” said 
Spindler,, with a slightly troubled expres- 
sion. “Seems to me now that he was the 
sort as inighter hev bin gathered in at the 
feast- and kinder snatched like a brand 
from the burrin’, according to Scripter. But 
ye know best.”’ 

“Mr. Spindler,” said Mrs. Price suddenly, 
with a slight snap in her black eyes, “ are 
your—are the others like this? Or,”— here 
her eyes softened again and her laugh re- 
turned, albeit slightly hysterical—“is this 
kind of thing likely to happen again?” 

“T think we're pretty sartin’ o’ hevin’ six 
to dinner,” returned Spindler simply. Then, 
as if noticing some other significance in her 
speech, he added wistfully: “ but you won’t 
go back on me, Mrs. Price, ef things ain’t 
pannin’ out exackly as I reckoned. You see 
I never really knew these yer relations.” 

He was so obviously sincere in his intent, 
and, above all, seemed to place such a pa- 
thetic reliance on her judgment, that she 
hesitated to let him know the shock his rev- 
elation had given her. And what might his 
other relations prove to be? Good Lord! 
Yet, oddly enough, she was so prepossessed 
by him and so fascinated by his very Quixot- 
ism, that it was perhaps from these complex 
reasons that she said a little stiffly: 

“ One of these cousins, I see, is a lady—and 
then there’s your niece. Do you know any- 
thing about them, Mr. Spindler? ”’ 

His face grew serious. “ No more than I 
knew of the others,” he said apologetically. 
After a moment’s hesitation he went on: 
“Now you speak of it, seems to me I’ve 
heard that my niece was di-vorced. But,” 
he added, ‘brightening up, “I’ve heard that 
she was pop’lar.” 

Mrs. Price gave a short laugh and was 
silent for a few moments. Then this sublime 
little woman looked up at him. What he 
might have seen in'her eyes was more than 
he expected, or, I fear, deserved. ‘“ Cheer 
up ! Mr. Spindler,” she said manfully. “Ill 
see you through this thing—don’t you mind ! 
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But don’t you say anything about—about— 
this Vigilance Committee business to any- 
body. Nor about your niece—it was your 
niece, wasn’t it?—being divorced. Charley 
(the late Mr. Price) had a queer sort of sister 
who—but that’s neither here nor there! And 
your niece mayn’t come, you know—or if she 
does—you ain’t bound to bring her out to the 
general company.” 

At parting Spindler in sheer gratefulness 
pressed her hand and lingered so long over it 
that a little color sprang into the widow’s 
brown cheek. Perhaps a fresh courage 
sprang into her heart, too, for she went to 
Sacramento the next day, previously enjoin- 
ing Spindler on no account to show any an- 
swers he might receive. At Sacramento her 
nieces flew to her in confidences. 

‘““We so wanted to see you, Aunt Huldy, 
for we’ve heard Something so delightful 
about your funny Christmas party!” Mrs. 
Price’s heart sank, but her eyes snapped. 
“Only think of it! One of Mr. Spindler’s 
long-lost relatives, a Mr. Wragg, lives in this 
hotel, and papa knew him. He’s a sort of 
half-uncle, I believe, and he’s just furious 
that Spindler should have invited him. He 
showed papa the letter—said it was the 
greatest piece of insolence in the world; that 
Spindler was an ostentatious fool who had 
made a little money and wanted to use him 
to get into society; and the fun of the whole 
thing was that this half-uncle and whole 
brute is himself a parvenu—a vulgar, osten- 
tatious creature, who was only a——” 

“Never mind what he was, Kate,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Price hastily; “I call his con- 
duct a shame.” 

“So do we,” said both girls eagerly. After 
a pause Kate clasped her knees with her 
locked fingers and rocking backward and 
forward, said: ‘ Milly and I have got an idea 
and don’t you say ‘no’ to it. We've had it 
ever since that brute talked in that way. 
Now, through him, we know more about this 
Mr. Spindler’s family connections than you 
do, and we know all the trouble you and 
he’ll have in getting up this party. You un- 
derstand? Now we first want to know 
what’s Spindler like? Is he a savage bearded 
creature like the miners we saw on the 
boat? ” 


— 
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Mrs. Price said that, on the contrary, he 
was very gentle, soft spoken and rather good 
looking. 

“ Young or old?” 

“ Young—in fact, a mere boy, as you may 
judge from his actions,” returned Mrs. Price 
with a suggestive, matronly air. 

Kate here put up a long-handled eyeglass 
to her fine gray eyes, fitted it ostentatiously 
over her aquiline nose and then said in a 
voice of simulated horror: “ Aunt Hulda— 
this revelation is shocking !” 

Mrs. Price laughed her usual frank laugh, 
albeit her brown cheek took upon it a faint 
tint of Indian red. “If that’s the wonderful 
idea you girls have got, I don’t see how it’s 
going to help matters,” she said drily. 

“No! that’s not it! We really have an 
idea. Now, look here!” 

Mrs. Price “looked here.” This process 
seemed to the superficial observer to be 
merely submitting her waist and sholders to 
the arms of her nieces and her ears to their 
confidential and coaxing voices. Twice she 
said “it couldn’t be thought of,” and “it 
was impossible,” once addressed Kate as 
“You limb!” and finally said that she 
“ wouldn’t promise—but might write !” 

It was two days before Christmas. There 
was nothing in the air, sky or landscape of 
that Sierran slope to suggest the season to 
the Eastern stranger. A soft rain had been 
dropping for a week from laurel, pine and 
buckeye, on the blades of springing grasses 
and shyly opening flowers. Sedate and silent 
hillsides, that had grown dumb and parched 
toward the end of the dry season became 
gently articulate again; there were murmurs 
in hushed and forgotten cafions, the leap and 
laugh of water among the dry bones of dusty 
creeks and the full song of the larger forks 
and rivers. Southwest winds brought the 
warm odor of pine sap swelling in the forest, 
of the faint, far-off spice of wild mustard 
springing in the lower valleys. But, as if by 
some irony of nature, this gentle invasion of 
spring in the wild wood brought only dis- 
turbance and discomfort to the haunts and 
works of man. The ditches were overflowed, 
the fords of the Fork impassable, the sluic- 
ing adrift and the trails and wagon roads to 
Rough and Ready knee deep in mud. The 
stage coach from Sacramento, entering the 
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settlement by the mountain highway—its 
wheels and panels clogged and crusted with 
an unctuous pigment like mud and blood— 
passed out of it through the overflowed and 
dangerous ford and emerged in spotless pur- 
ity, leaving its stains behind Rough and 
Ready. A week of enforced idleness on the 
river, “ Bai,’ had driven the miners to the 
more comfortable recreation of the saloon 
bar, its mirrors, its florid paintings, its arm- 
chairs and its stove. The steam:of their wet 
bocts and the smoke of their pipes hung over 
the latter, like the sacrificial incense from an 
altar. But the attitude of the men was more 
critical and censorious than contented, and 
showed little of the gentleness of the weath- 
er or season. 

“Did ye hear ef the stage brought down 
any more relations of Spindler’s?” 

The barkeeper to whom this question was 
addressed shifted. his lounging position 
against the bar and said, “I reckon not—ez 
far ez I know.” 

“And that old. bloat of a second cousin— 
that crimson beak—what kem down yester- 
day—he ain’t bin hangin’ round here to-day 
for his reglar pizon?” 

“No,” said the barkeeper thoughtfully, “I 
reckon Spindler’s got him locked up and is 
settin’ on him to keep him sober till after 
Christmas and prevent you boys. gettin’ at 
him.” 

“ He’ll have the jim-jams before that,’’ re- 
turned the first speaker. ‘“ And how about 
that dead beat of a half-nephew who bor- 
ryed twenty dollars of Yuba Bill on the way 
down and then wanted to get off at Shooters- 
ville, but Bill wouldn’t let him and scooted 
him down to Spindler’s and collected the 
money from Spindler himself, afore he’d give 
him up?” 

“He’s up thar with the rest of the men- 
agerie,” said the barkeeper, “ but I reckon 
that Mrs. Price hez bin feedin’ him up; and 
—ye know the old woman—that fifty-fifth 
cousin by marriage—who Joe Chandler 
swears he remembers ez an old cook for a 
Chinese restaurant in Stockton—eat my 
skin ef that Mrs. Price hezn’t rigged her out 
in some fancy duds of her own, and made 
her look quite decent.” 

A deep groan here broke from Uncle Jim 
Starbuck. “ Didn’t I tell ye!” he said, turn- 
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ing appealingly tc the others. “It’s that 
old widow that’s at the bottom of it all! 
She first put Spindler up to givin’ the party, 
and now ef she ain’t goin’ to fix up these rag- 
amuffins and drill ’em, so we can’t get any 
fun outer ’em after all! And it’s bein’ a 
woman that’s bossin’ the job, and not Spin- 
dler, we’ve got to draw things mighty fine 
and not cut up too rough or some of the boys 
will kick !” 

“You bet!” said a surly but decided voice 
in the crowd. 

“ And,” said unother voice, “ Mrs. Price 
didn’t live in ‘ Bleeding Kansas’ for noth- 
ing.” 

“Wot’s the programme you've settled on, 
Uncle Jim?” said the barkeeper lightly, to 
check what seemed to promise a dangerous 
discussion. 

“Well,” said Starbuck, “ we kalkilate to 
gather early Christmas night in Hooper’s 
Hollow and rig ourselves up Injin fash- 
ion, and then’ start for Spindler’s With 
pitch pine torches and have a ‘torch 
light dance’ around the house; them 
who does the dancin’ and yellin’ outside tak- 
in’ their turn at goin’ in and hevin’ refresh- 
ment. Jake Cooledge of Boston sez if any- 
body objects to it we’ve only got to say we’re 
‘Mummers of the Olden Time ’—sabe? Then, 
later, we’ll have them ‘Sabbath Evening 
Bells’ performed on prospectin’ pans by the 
Band. .Then at the finish Jake Cooledge is 
goin’ to give one of’ his surkastic speeches— 
kinder welcomin’ Spindler’s family to the 
free opening o’ Spindler’s Arlms House and 
Reformatory.” He paused, possibly for that 
approbation which, however, did not seem to 
come spontaneously. “It ain’t much,” he 
added apologetically, ‘“‘for we’re hampered 
by women—but we'll add to the program ez 
we see how things pan out. Ye see, from 
what we kin hear, all of Spindler’s relations 
ain’t on hand yet! We’ve got to wait—like 
in elekshun times—for ‘returns from the 
back counties.’ Hello! What’s that?” 

It was the swish and splatter of hoofs on 
the road before the door. The Sacramento 
coach! In an instant every man was expect- 
ant, and Starbuck darted outside on the plat- 
form. Then there was the usual greeting 
and bustle, the hurried ingress of thirsty 
passengers into the saloon and a pause. 
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Uncle Jim returned excited and pantingly. 
“Look yer, boys! ef this ain’t the richest 
thing. out! They say there’s two more rela- 
ticns o’ Spindler’s on the coach, come down 
as express freight—consigned—d’ye hear?— 
consigned to Spindler !” 

“Stiffs, in coffins?” suggested an eager 
voice. 

“T didn’t get to hear more! But here they 
are.” There was the sudden interruption of 
a laughing, curious crowd into the bar-room, 
led by Yuba Bill, the driver. Then the crowd 
parted and out of their midst stepped two 
children. 

A boy and girl—the oldest apparently of 
not more than six years—-holding each oth- 
er’s hands. They were coarsely yet cleanly 
dressed, and with a certain uniform precision 
that suggested formal charity. But, more 
remarkable than all, around the neck of each 
was a little steel chain from which depended 
the regular check and label of the powerful 
express company—Wells, Fargo & Co.—and 
the words: “To Richard Spindler.” ‘“ Frag- 
ile.” ‘ With great care.” ‘‘ Collect on deliv- 
ery.” Occasionally their little hands went 
up automatically and touched their labels 
as if to show them. ‘They surveyed the 
crowd, the floor, the gilded bar, and Yuba 
Bill without fear and without wonder! 
There was a pathetic suggestion that they 
were accustomed to this observation. Per- 
haps their small lips and eyes were dumb 
with the reticence which comes from Faith 
and Patience. 

“Now, Bobby,” said Yuba Bill, leaning 
back against the bar with an air half pater- 
nal, half managerial, “tell these gents how 
you came here.” 

“By Wellth Fargeth Wxpreth,” 
Bobby. 

‘“ Whar from?” 

“Red Hill, Owegon.” 

“Red Hill, Oregon? Why, it’s a thousand 
miles from here !” said a bystander. 

“TI reckon,” said Yuba Bill coolly, “ they 
kem by stage to Portland, by steamer to 
’Frisco, steamer again to Stockton, and then 
by stage over the whole line. Allers by 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express, from agent to 
agent and from messenger to messenger. 
Fact! They ain’t bin tetched or handled by 
any one but the kempany’s agents; they ain’t 
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had a line or direction except them checks 
around their necks ! And they’ve wanted for 
nothin’ else. Why, I’ve carried heaps o’ 
treasure before, gentlemen, and once a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in greenbacks, but I 
never carried anythin’ that was watched and 
guarded as them kids!. Why, the Division 
Inspector at Stockton wanted to go with ’em 
hisself over the line, but Jim Bracy, the mes- 
senger, said he’d call it a reflection on him 
and resign ef they didn’t give ’em to him 
with the other packages! Ye had a pretty 
good time, Bobby! didn’t ye? Plenty to 
eat and drink—eh?” 

The two children laughed a little weak 
laugh, turned each other bashfully around 
and then looked up shyly at Yuba Bill and 
said “ Yeth.” 

“Do you know where you’re goin’?” 
asked Starbuck in a constrained voice. 

It was the little girl who answered quickly 
and eagerly: 

“Yes; to Chrissmass and Sandy Claus.” 

“To what?” asked Starbuck. 

Here the boy interposed with a superior 
air. “The meanth Couthin Dick. He’th got 
Krithmath.” 

“ Where’s your mother? ” 

“ Dead.” 

“And your father?’’ 

“In orthpittal.” 

There was a laugh somewhere on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. Every one faced angrily 
in that direction—but the laugher had dis- 
appeared. Yuba Bill, however, sent his voice 
after him: “ Yes, in hospital! Funny, ain’t 
it? Mighty amoosin’ place! Try it. Step 
over here and in five minutes, by the dying 
Hokey ! I'll qualify you for admission, and 
not charge you a cent!” He stopped, gave 
a Sweeping glance of dissatisfaction around 
him, and then, leaning back against the bar, 
beckoned to some one near the door and said 
in a disgusted tone: “ You tell these galoots 
how it happened, Bracy. They make me 
sick !” 

Thus appealed to, Bracy, the express mes- 
senger, stepped forward in Yuba Bill’s place. 
“It’s nothing particular, gentlemen,” he said 
with a laugh; “ only it seems that some man 
called Spindler, who lives about here, sent 
an invitation to the father of these children 
to bring his family to a Christmas party. 
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It wasn’t a bad sort of thing for Spindler to 
do, considering that they were his poor rela- 
tions, though they didn’t know him from 
Adam, was it?” He paused; several of the 
bystanders cleared their throats but said 
nothing. “ At least,” resumed Bracy, “ that 
is what the boys up at Red Hill, Oregon, 
thought when they heard of it. Well, as the 
father was in hospital with a broken leg, 
and the mother only a few weeks dead, the 
boys ‘thought it mighty rough on these poor 
kids if they were done out of their fun be- 
cause they had no one to bring them. The 
boys couldn’t afford it—but they got a little 
money together and then got the idea of 
sending ’em by express. Our agent at Red 
Hill tumbled to the idea at once—but he 
wouldn’t take any money in advance, and 
said he would send ’em ‘C. O. D.,’ like any 
other package. And he did, and here they 
are! That’s all; and now, gentlemen, as I’ve 
got to deliver them personally to this Spin- 
dler, and get his receipt, and take off their 
checks, I reckon we must toddle. Come, 
Bill, help take ’em up!” : 

“Hold on!” said a dozen voices. A dozen 
hands were thrust into a dozen pockets; I 
grieve to say some were regretfully with- 
drawn empty—for it was a hard season in 
Rough and Ready! But the expressman 
stepped before them with warning uplifted 
hand. 

“Not a cent, boys, not a cent! “* Wells 
Fargo’s Express Company’ don’t undertake 
to carry bullion with these kids—at least on 
the same contract!” He laughed and then 
looking around him, said confidentially in a 
lower voice, which, however, was quite audi- 
ble to the children: “'There’s as much as 
three bags of silver in quarter and half dol- 
lars in my treasure box in the coach, that 
has been poured, yes, just showered upon 
them ever since they started, and have been 
passed over from agent to agent and mes- 
senger to messenger--enough to pay their 
passage from here to China! It’s time to 
say quits now. But, bet your life! they 
ain’t goin’ to that Christmas party poor!” 

He caught up the boy as Yuba Bill lifted 
the little girl to his sholder, and both passed 
out. Then one by one the loungers in the 
bar-room silently and awkwardly followed, 
and when the barkeeper turned back from 
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putting away his decanters and glasses, to 
his astonishment the room was empty. 

* * * * * * * * 

Spindler’s house, or “ Spindler’s Splurge,” 
as Rough and Ready chose to call it, stood 
above the settlement on a deforested hillside, 
which, however, revenged itself by produc- 
ing not enough vegetation to cover even the 
few stumps that were ineradicable. A large 
wooden structure in the pseudo-classic style 
affected by Westerners, with an incongruous 
cupola, it was oddly enough relieved by 
a still more incongruous veranda ex- 
tending around its four sides, upheld by 
wooden Doric columns, which were already 
picturesquely covered with flowering vines 
and sun-loving roses. Mr. Spindler had 
trusted the furnishing of its interior to the 
same contractor who had upholstered the 
gilded bar-room of the Eureka Saloon, and 
had apparently -bestowed the same design 
and material, impartially, on each. There 
were gilded mirrors all over the house and 
chilly marble-topped tables, gilt plaster Cu- 
pids in the corners and stuccoed lions “ in 
the way ” everywhere. The tactful hands of 
Mrs. Price had screened some of these with 
seasonable laurels, fir boughs and berries, 
and had imparted a slight Christmas flavor 
to the house. But the greater part of her 
time had been employed in trying to subdue 
the eccentricities of Spindler’s amazing rela- 
tions—in tranquillizing Mrs. “ Aunt” Martha 
Spindler—the elderly cook before alluded to 
—who was inclined to regard the gilded 
splendors of the house as indicative of dan- 
gerous immorality; in restraining ‘“ Cousin ” 
Morley Hewlitt from considering the dining- 
room buffet as a bar for “ intermittent re- 
freshment,” and in keeping the weak-minded 
nephew, Phinney Spindler, from shooting at 
bottles from the veranda, wearing his 
uncle’s clothes, or running up an account in 
his uncle’s name for various articles at the 
general stores. Yet the unlooked-for arrival 
of the two children had been the one great 
compensation and diversion for her. She 
wrote at once to her nieces a brief account 
of her miraculous deliverance. “I think 
those poor children dropped from the skies 
here to make our Christmas party possible, 
to say nothing of the sympathy they have 
created in Rough and Ready for. Spindler. 
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He is going to keep them as long as he can, 
and is writing to the father. Think of the 
poor little tots traveling a thousand miles to 
‘Krissmas,’ as they call it!—though they 
were so well cared for by the messengers 
that their little bodies were positively stuffed 
like quails. So you see, dear, we will be 
able to get along without airing your famous 
idea. I’m sorry, for I know you're just dy- 
ing to see it all.” 

Whatever Kate’s “ idea’’ might have been, 
there certainly seemed now no need of any 
extraneous aid to Mrs. Price’s management. 
Christmas night came at last, and the fate- 
ful dinner party. Yet in spite of the gloomy 
vestal fears of ‘Aunt Martha,” who was 
now more than ever convinced that Mrs. 
Price’s position in the house was more than 
equivocal; the weak garrulity of Phinny 
Spindler, the boisterous and alcoholic senti- 
ments of Morley Hewlitt, or the half-fright- 
ened, half-choked silence of the two children, 
the dinner passed off without serious disas- 
ter. But the ordeal of the reception of Rough 
and Ready was still to come. For Mrs. Price 
well knew that altho “the boys’ were 
more subdued and indeed inclined to sympa- 
thize with their host’s uncouth endeavor, 
there was still much in the aspect of Spin- 
dler’s relations to excite their sense of the 
ludicrous. If they overlooked a kindred hu- 
man weakness in the drunkard, swaying in 
ostentatious dignity beside the window, they 


, would be sure to resent the uncompromising 


self-righteousness and lofty dissatisfaction 
of the cook, rigid in her hostess’s silk dress, 
in a gilded armchair. She had diplomatically 
put the two children in front, but even then 
she could not help seeing that in their new 
adornments of bows and ribbons they had 
lost the pathetic aspect of their chains and 
labels, and even looked commonplace. 

But here Fortune again favored the house 
of Spindler with a dramatic surprise, even 
greater than the advent of the children had 
been. In the change that had come over 
Rough and Ready “the boys” had decided, 
out of deference to the women and children, 
to omit the first part of their program, and 
had approached and entered the house as 
soberly and quietly as ordinary guests. But 
before they had shaken hands with the host 
and hostess, and seen the relations, the clJat- 
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ter of wheels was heard before the open 
door, and its lights flashed upon a carriage 
and pair—an actual private carriage—the like 
of which had not been seen since the Gov- 
ernor of the State had come down to open 
the new Ditch! Then there was a pause, 
the flash of the carriage lamps upon white 
silk, the light tread of a satin foot upon the 
veranda and in the hall, and the entrance of 
a vision of loveliness ! Middle-aged men and 
old dwellers in cities remembered their 
youth; younger men bethought themselves of 
Cinderella and the Prince! There was a 
thrill and a hush as this last guest—a beauti- 
ful girl, radiant with youth and adornment, 
put a dainty glass to her sparkling eye and 
advanced familiarly with outstretched hand 
to Dick Spindler. Mrs. Price gave a single 
gasp and drew back speechless. 

“Uncle Dick,” said a laughing contralto 
voice, which indeed somewhat recalled Mrs. 
Price’s own, in its courageous frankness, “ I 
am so delighted to come—even if a little late; 
and so sorry that Mr. McKenna could not 
come on account of business.” 

Everybody listened eagerly, but none more 
eagerly and surprisedly than the host him- 
self. McKenna! the rich cousin! who had 
never answered the invitation! And “ Uncle 
Dick.” This, then, was his divorced niece ! 
Yet even in his astonishment he remembered 
that of course no one but himself and Mrs. 
Price knew it—and that lady had glanced 
discreetly away. 

“Yes,” continued the half-niece brightly, 
“T came from Sacramento with some friends 
to Shootersville, and from there I drove here 
—and though I must return still to-night I 
could not forego the pleasure of coming, if it 
was only for an hour to answer the invita- 
tion of the uncle I have not seen for years.” 

She paused and raising her glasses turned 
a politely questioning eye toward Mrs. Price. 
“One of our relations?” she said smilingly. 

“No!” said Spindler with some embar- 
rassment, “ a—a—friend !”’ 

The half-niece extended her hand. Mrs. 
Price took it. A slight cry of pain, followed, 
however, by a little laugh, escaped the beau- 
tiful visitor’s lips. I grieve to say that a 
lurking safety pin in Mrs. Price’s glove 
had caught her hand. Mrs. Price turned 
away to her other guests with somewhat 
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marked abruptness. Spindler was distressed. 
Had she taken an aversion to this beautiful 
creature on account of her divorce—or—the 
thought gave a strange thrill to him—was 
she a little jealous? 

But the fair stranger, what she said and 
did, were the only things remembered in 
Rough and Ready of that festive occasion; 
no one thought of the other relations; no one 
recalled them nor their eccentricities; Spin- 
dler himself was forgotten. People only rec- 
ollected how Spindler’s lovely niece lavished 
her smiles and curtesies on every one, but 
brought to her feet particularly the misogy- 
nist Starbuck and the sarcastic Cooledge— 
oblivious of his previous speech. How she 
sat at the piano and sang like an angel— 
hushing the most hilarious and excited into 
sentimental and even maudlin silence. How, 
graceful as a nymph, she led with “ Cousin 
Dick ”’ a Virginia reel until the whole assem- 
bly joined, eager for a passing touch of her 
dainty hand in its changes. How, when two 
hours had passed—all too swiftly for the 
guests—they stood with bared heads and 
glistening eyes on the veranda to see the 
fairy coach whirl the fair Princess away ! 
How—but this incident was never known to 
Rough and Ready. 

It happened in the sacred dressing-room 
where Mrs. Price was cloaking with her own 
hands the departing half-niece of Mr. Spin- 
dler’s. Taking that opportunity to seize the 
lovely relative by the sholders and shake her 
violently, she said: “O yes, and it’s all very 
well for you, Kate—you limb! For you’re 
going away and will never see Rough and 
Ready and poor Spindler again—but what 
am I to do, miss? How am J to face it out? 
For you know I’ve got to tell him at last that 
you’re no half-niece of his !’’ 

“ Have you?” said the young lady with 
singular coolness. - 

“ Have I?” repeated the widow impatient- 
ly. “Have I?. Of course I have—what are 
you thinking of?” 

“TI was thinking, aunty,” saia the girl, au- 
daciously, “that from what I’ve seen and 
heard of you and Spindler to-night, if I’m 
not his half-niece now—it’s only a question 
of time! So wait. Good-night, dear.” 

And really it turned out that she was right. 
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COSTA RICA AND THE GREAT CANAL. 


BY SENOR DON RAFAEL YGLESIAS, 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CosTA RICA. 


Costa Rica is expecting much benefit 


from the great Canal which we hope and. 


believe will soon be built. I cannot advise 
as to route, or tell what difficulties will 
be encountered on our soil. But if the Nic- 
aragua route is chosen, part of the San Juan 
River will be utilized for the canal. That 
river is the boundary line between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, and hence my. country 
will be on the world’s greatest commercial 
highway. : 

The line would probably go through a deal 
of rock, and tho that would mean a large 
initial cost it might be economical in the end, 
as the cutting would be permanent. Costa 
Rica is healthy, so one of the objections that 
are made to the Panama route would not 
exist there. 

The importance of the opening of the Nic- 
aragua Canal to the United States can hard- 
ly be overestimated. It should be built for 


a larger trade than the Suez Canal can 


carry. The volume of the commerce will 
rapidly become enormous, unprecedented. 
To begin with, all the commerce from Asia, 
Australia, the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
Japan and the Philippines to the east coast 
of the Americas must pass through it; so 
. also the trade between the east and west 
coasts of the Americas. In addition to this 
there will be all the trade between Northern 
and Western Europe with the eastern coast 
of Asia and the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
besides the trade with Europe from the west 
coasts of America. 

Not only will the opening of the Nicaragua 
Canal attract much of the trade that now 
goes via Suez but it will also create much 
new trade, as similar improvements of facili- 
ties always do. 

I do not think that people in the United 
States have yet awakened to a sense of the 
great changes that the completion of the 
Canal will afford. Its opening will bring 
New York within 4,500 miles of Peru and 
Chile (now the distance by water is 16,000 
miles). The distance to Hong Kong would 


be reduced to about 12,000 miles; it is 
now 16,000 by the nearest water route. The 
great manufacturing and commercial center 
of the United States would be brought 10,000 
miles nearer to the islands of the Pacific, and 
the result ought to be the supremacy of 
American trade in Hastern Asia. It ought 
also to bring an enormous foreign market 
(which is now occupied to some extent by 
the German and English merchants) to the 
doors of the manufacturers of the New Eng 
land States. 

TI expect to see the United States prepare 
for her future. She should begin by carry- 
ing her own goods in her own vessels. Her 
goods come to us in English vessels now. 
The Canal should also be of vast benefit to 
Costa Rica if the route is through our terri- 
tory, and should give us a splendid market 
for our coffee, bananas and rubber. 

I have visited Washington and seen Presi- 
dent McKinley, but we did not converse 
about the Canal or any other State matters. 
My visit was purely one of curtesy, having 
nothing to do with public matters. 

President McKinley’s reference to the Nic- 
aragua Canal was not news to us who have 
been watching the project. We knew all 
that he tells us in his message. Costa Rica 
has great admiration and most friendly feel- 
ing for the United States, which has on 
many occasions shown an interest in promot- 
ing the welfare of the Central American 
republics, so that we are not alarmed at the 
intimation that when the Canal is built the 
United States will expect to control it. But 
we await with much interest the report of 
Admiral Walker’s commission. 

Costa Rica, though little known to the peo- 
ple of this country, has profited by the ex- 
ample of the United States and resembles 
her in. many respects. We make much of 
education—it is compulsory. We have four 
teachers for every soldier, a total of 860 
teachers. In 1897 we had 327 primary 
schools with 21,913 pupils from a total popu- 
lation of less than 275,000. We have schoois 
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and colleges for the higher education also. 
To complete their education we send our 
young men to one of the universities of Eng- 
land or America. So, altho we speak the 
Spanish language, our traditions and sympa- 
thies are not Spanish. We were well-wishers 
of the United States in its last war. 

The State religion of Costa Rica is Roman 
Catholic, but there is entire religious free- 
dom. We have about 7,000 foreigners in the 
country, mostly Italians, Englishmen and 
Germans. There are a few Americans, and 
we wish we had more of them. The Ameri- 
cans have not yet wakened up to the possi- 
bilities of trade with. Central and South 
America. They have been so busy looking 
after their home market that they have let 
the English and Germans get ahead of them 
and occupy markets that are right at their 
door and certainly should be theirs by rea- 
son of locality. 

We have very rich gold mines, and Eng- 
lish and German capitalists have been work- 


WRITING elsewhere not very long ago, I 
ventured to set down some observations con- 
cerning the interesting attempt that is now 
in progress to establish and perpetuate in 
this country a class that shall be, in ali its 
essential characteristics, an aristocracy after 
the European model. This class has already, 
thanks to the possession of abundant wealth, 
been able to copy the external features of its 
archetype. It has secured the sumptuous 
setting, it is imitating the easy and luxurious 
life, and at the present time it is trying very 
hard, tho so far with indifferent success, to 
win from the larger world about it a general 
recognition of its claims to respect and seri- 
ous consideration. The subject is one that 
it is not easy to exhaust, and therefore some 
further discussion of it may be undertaken 
here. First of all then, we shall consider 
this matter of recognition; and after that, 
the question of the difficulties involved in 
establishing and perpetuating an aristo- 
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ing them for years. Only very recently cap- 
italists from the United States discovered 
these mines, and now two of-the mines are 
worked by North American companies. .- 
We are making great improvements at 
Port Limon, on the Caribbean Sea. A wharf 
is being built there at the cost of half a mil- 
lion dollars in gold, and the other improve- 
ments of the port will cost half a million dol- 
lars more. We believe in peace and progress, 
and if we are called to play any large part 
in the world’s affairs througn our position 
on the great Canal that is to be, we desire to 
be ready for it. We have had no revolution 
for thirty-five years, and there is no sign 
of revolution. I think Costa Rica in the 
future will go on as she has in the past. We 
are well contented and are not afraid that 
our weakness will provoke aggression, for 
we are living in the shadow of the United 
States, which is able and willing to protect 
us from any who might seek to do us in- 
justice. 


cratic sentiment in a purely democratic na- 
tion. 

The real prestige of an aristocracy has al- 
ways come to it from three sources—from 
the service which its members have ren- ~ 
dered to the sovereign or to the State, from 
the magnificence of its surroundings, and 
from the perpetuations of its traditions 
through successive generations by a com- 
paratively limited class. No one or two of 
these things alone is ever quite sufficient; all 
of them must coincidently belong to an aris- 
tocracy that is to be really ‘splendid and en- 
during. For instance, in the early years of 
American national growth we had both in 
the North and in the South a class of men 
who devoted themselves to the public service 
and who enjoyed a high measure of public 
esteem; but they never constituted an aris- 
tocracy, for they had neither the great 
wealth necessary to impress the popular 
imagination by a sumptuous manner of liv- 
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ing, nor, with one or two exceptions, such as 
are suggested by the names of Adams and 
Jay and Lee,-did the distinction survive be- 
yond a single generation. In France there 
was once a blending of service and wealth 
and family tradition; but as the nobility 
grew careless of its responsibilities, it lost 
in the end both legal standing and popular 
respect; so that the French aristocracy was 
plundered in the Revolution and caricatured 
under the Hmpire, and may be regarded at 
the present time as being to all intents and 
purposes extinct. In Russia many nobles 
are and have been both conspicuous in the 
State and magnificent in their way of living; 
but the fact that the family title descends 
to all the sons alike has destroyed the ex- 
clusiveness of the institution as a whole, 
and the Russian noble is not necessarily a 
person of any particular note whatever. In- 
deed, it has been observed by a writer on 
Russia that there is one provincial village 
inhabited by families whose surroundings 
and lives are those of peasants, though every 
male member of them proudly bears the title 
of “ Prince.” 

It is in England alone that we find an aris- 
tocracy in which all three of the necessary 
qualifications are perfectly united, and hence 
it is in England alone that the aristocratic 
tradition is a vital and enduring part of the 
national system. American imitators there- 
fore have done well to take the English aris- 
tocracy as a model; their mistake has lain 
in failing to grasp its ultimate significance. 
They have looked at the institution only 
superficially; they have omitted the study 
of its history and of its philosophical basis. 
When viewed carelessly, as many Americans 
have viewed the English aristocracy in its 
most modern phases, and when discussed as 
they have heard it discussed by newspaper 
writers and sporadic social satirists, it often 
appears at bottom to be largely plutocratic. 
Money, indeed, does play an enormous part 
in the English social system. No poor man 
can aspire to a peerage; while, on the other 
hand, wealth sometimes buys a way to the 
six-pearls or to the strawberry-leaves. Hven 
the taint of “trade” or of occupations bor- 
dering upon “trade” has at times been 
washed away by the waters of Pactolus. It 
was only a few years ago, while Lord Rose- 
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bery was Premier, that a very respectable 
(and wealthy) dealer in oil-cloth was made a 
peer of the realm; and so many brewers 
have lately been ennobled as to give point to 
the current jest which describes the English 
peerage as “the beerage.” Again, to the 
superficial observer, the position of the Brit- 
ish nobleman is one of utter irresponsibility. 
The newspapers seldom lack a bit of scan- 
dal that is made more piquant by the name 
of the noble lord who figures in the narra- 
tive. The records of the divorce-court, of 
the music hall, of the swindling “ company 
promoter ’” and of dishonest bankruptcy are 
continually enlivened by the fainéant peer. 
Moreover, here and there within the pages of 
Burke and of Debrett some curious shams 
are found enshrined—the record of ancestral 
names and of ancient lineage falsely given, 
as when one finds the stately and sonorous 
title of the Duke of Northumberland borne 
by a gentleman whose family name is care- 
fully set down as Percy, recalling memories 
of Chevy Chase and Branham Moor, where 
the strict truth would have revealed the fact 


‘that the Duke is really not a genuine Percy, 


but has been allowed to substitute that 
name for the much less historic one of 
Smithson. Perhaps it is not unnatural that 
the American who feels an ardent longing 
for a real patriciate like HEngland’s should 
think it easily attainable—a mere matter of 
money and of a willingness to spend it. 
English aristocracy, he argues, is, after all, 
the creation of wealth; it can be imitated; 
and if ours be something of a sham at first, 
why, so, in part, is England’s also. It rests 
upon money, and yet it is the finest thing of 
its kind in the whole world; and even the 
veriest blackleg, if he be a lord or a “ gentle- 
man,” will receive on every hand a certain 
deference. Surely we, too, 
something of the kind. 

Nevertheless, the American who argues in 
this fashion is entirely wrong; and it is just 
because so many of our intending patricians 
have so argued that we have evolved a 
leisure class, or perhaps a pleasure class, 
but nothing like a genuine aristocracy as 
yet. For the English aristocracy is strong 
first of all because neither in its past nor in 
its future have its members as a class failed 
to be the leaders of the nation in every 
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sphere of effort. The whole record of Eng- 
land’s triumphs in war and peace and in the 
development of constitutional freedom reads 
like a muster-roll of her nobility, from the 
day when Magna Charta was wrested by 
_ the barons from an unwilling king, down to 
the day when an English duke destroyed in 
battle the armies of the greatest soldier of 
all time and freed the world from the titanic 
ambition of the First Napoleon. To-day 
there may be idle peers, and foolish peers, 
and peers whose lives are dissolute, yet these 
are not the types that Englishmen recall to 
mind when speaking of their aristocracy; 
but it is rather men like Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery and the Duke of Devonshire, 
men who give the very choicest of their gifts 
and the whole labor of their lives to Eng- 
land—opposed to one another in their politi- 
cal creeds, but united in their devotion to the 
public service. And it is the same, in their 
own way and according to their own abili- 
ties, with nearly all the rest. If they do-not 
enter upon the career of statesmanship, they 
at least administer their estates and their 
great fortunes as tho they held them as a 
trust with a profound sense of responsibility, 
throwing open their parks and palaces and 
galleries to the public, putting themselves at 
the head of every great popular movement, 
and in every way identifying themselves 
with the broadest interests of the nation. 
And this is why the Englishman “loves a 
lord,” and it gives a solid and enduring basis 
for the traditional sentiment which English- 
men entertain toward the entire aristocracy. 
They are impressed, of course, by its wealth 
and by the stateliness of its surroundings; 
but far more important is their recognition 
of the fact that its history as a whole is in- 
separably linked with the history of every- 
thing that Englishmen hold most dear. 

-Some such basis as this is necessary if an 
aristocratic tradition is to be created in our 
own country. In spite of the gibes that for- 
eigners hurl at us, mere money gets less re- 
spect among Americans than almost any- 
where in the world; and much of what 
seems to be respect given to money is in real- 
ity given to the courage, the keen intelli- 
gence ané the “ gumption ” which enable its 
possessors to make the money. In other 
words, when we as a people are impressed 
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by wealth it is because, in the main, wealth 
is to us a symbol of achievement. Money for 
money’s sake is not at all an American for- 
mula; and this is seen in the fact that Amer- 
icans are the most liberal spenders of money 
in the world. They enjoy the making of it, 
but they have not the instinct of avarice 
which is a national trait among the French, 
nor the purse-proud arrogance which runs 
through the ranks of the middle-class Eng- 
lishmen. Consequently, the mere possession 
of money, however great its sum may be, 
will never confer upon him who has it an 
odor of sanctity. What Americans do ad- 
mire most intensely is brain and strength 
and force and spirit; and when these are 
exercised for the public good they receive at 
all times a recognition which has in it some- 
thing that borders upon reverence, even in a 
nation like ours where a pervading sense of 
humor does not allow many things to be 
treated with entire seriousness. Now if these 
qualities should be exhibited, in a large way 
and in the sight of all men, by those whose 
wealth enables them to secure the sumptu- 


“ous setting necessary, there is no reason on 


earth why the basis for a democratic aris- 
tocracy should not be firmly laid among us. 

There is one very particular reason why 
our millionaires should seek to serve the pub- 
lic and the State; and this reason appears 
not to have occurred to them. An aristoc- 
racy must have the element of permanence 
about it in order to possess a real impor- 
tance; and an element of permanence is diffi- 
cult to secure in a country like our own, 
where customs based on primogeniture do 
not exist and where the law of all the States 
is -definitely framed to discourage the Eng- 
lish principle of entailing property. The 
great difficulty with our wealthy families 
has been to keep their wealth together and 
to hand it down from generation to genera- 
tion, unimpaired and unalienated. To keep 
a fortune in a family has always, in the 
United States, been much harder than to 
make a fortune for a family. The creator of 
wealth has often dreamed of creating also a 
line that should perpetuate his name and 
make it honored among future generations 
by means of the fortune that he has trans- 
mitted with it; and then some spendthrift 
son, brought up to do nothing but enjoy, has 
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squandered and scattered until the third 
generation of the family finds itself again in 
the humble position into which its founder 
was originally born. And this will always 
happen, as a rule, so long as our leisure class 
is nothing but a pleasure class, and so long 
as its younger members are not trained up 
from childhood to a sense of large responsi- 
bility, to serious ambitions and an earnest 
purpose, and to desire to do something that 
will harmonize with the example of their 
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fathers. If no other motive shall ever be 
found strong enough to impel our would-be 
aristocrats toward public life, this one 
thought should be quite sufficient; for it con- 
tains within itself the true solution of a 
problem that is always before their minds— 
the problem of how to perpetuate their 
wealth and establish their names in honor 
and esteem, and thus to secure the one re. 
sult that has hitherto appeared to them al- 


most impossible of actual attainment. 
New York Ciry. 


THE LITERATURE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
EXAMINED. 


BY PROF. J. M. DIXON, 


Or WasHINGTON University, St. Louts. 


SEVERAL months ago there appeared in the 
columns of this journal an article of mine 
which described in a direct and unvarnished 
way the impressions received from a chance 
entrance into a meeting of Christian Scien- 
tists. The impressions were not on the 
whole favorable, particularly. in respect to 
the intellectual quality of the religious in- 
struction furnished. For one thing, I could 
make neither head nor tail of Mrs. Eddy’s 
hymns; they struck me as the utterance of 
a bewildered mind of inferior caliber. 

The article brought me several more or 
less indignant letters from different parts of 
the country, imploring me to make a thor- 
ough study of Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and 
Ilealth ” and reap the benefits in an entire 
change of attitude. This study I have made, 
with results that are the opposite of those 
anticipated by the honest people who thus 
advised me. Indeed, so powerful is the con- 
verse impression that the strongest argu- 
ment I could use to demonstrate the irra- 
tionality of Christian Science would be to 
open some one of the pages of the book and 
bid a thoughtful student examine it word 
for word, phrase by phrase, clause by clause. 
The thorough shoddiness of the material be- 
comes then apparent. The book is the pro- 
duction of a shallow, ill-trained, ill-balanced 
mind, dealing with subjects far beyond its 
grasp. The writer has evidently never 


passed through the education—so thoroughly 
wholesome, so vitally requisite, and yet, to 
sentimental minds, so hard and unpleasant—: 
which makes an author examine, criticise 
and define his terms before using them. 
Mrs. Eddy’s terms are like poor maids-of-all- 
work; now answering the door, now in the 
kitchen, and anon sweeping the parlor. The 
imagery used has no propriety whatever; 
nor is there any serious and well-regulated 
procession of thought. And now to the 
proof of these somewhat severe statements. 

Surely the pivotal fact of all sonnd Chris- 
tian teaching is the personality of Jesus 
Christ, which reveals to us the personality 
of the wise and loving Father of us all. 
Kut Mrs. Eddy in her glossary denies per- 
sonality, both to God and to Christ. Christ 
is the “ Divine Principle, not Person;” God 
is Principle, not Personality. Now a prin- 
ciple, define it as you will, is merely some- 
thing orderly in phenomena as recognized 
by the human mind. A man with principles, 
known as a “man of principle,” is a man 
whose actions betray a certain uniformity. A 
man without principles is a man whom op- 
portunity or sense controls. Principles are 
mere manifestations of personality; prin- 
ciple, in the singular, is a manifestation of 
sound moral character or good personality. 
The glory of the Christian religion is this. 
that not only does it recognize moral prin- 
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ciple in the universe, but that it reveals the 
personality of the being whose principles 
are manifested therein. It marks a low 
state of Christian thought when God is 
spoken of merely as the Creator, as the per- 
sonality who framed the universe. He de- 
mands that a nearer, closer relationship be 
recognized. It is as if a son were to speak 
of his father as the “author of his being.” 
But what should we say of a son who spoke 
of his father as “the male principle of my 
production?” And what shall we say of 
Mrs. Eddy who cuts out of her system the 
very possibility of speaking of God’s Father- 
hood or of Christ’s Sonship? She defines 
“Father” as “the great Eternal Mind.” 
Elesewhere she intrudes the wholly anti- 
scriptural doctrine—and as unhistorical as 
unscriptural—that “ woman. is the highest 
type of man.” It is this shallow conceit, so 
fond of odious comparisons, which renders 
ithe speaking at many women’s gatherings 
futile and repulsive. Man is: neither unde- 
veloped woman nor is woman undeveloped 
man. Mrs. Eddy seemingly gets rid of the 
sacred doctrine of the Fatherhood of God in 
order to gratify the vanity of the modern 
woman! Modern agnostics go no further 
than to hold the scriptural doctrine of God’s 
personality unproved; Mrs. Eddy, while 
placing the Bible in an honored position as 
one of the walls of her City of Christian 
Science, tears the very vitals out of its 
teaching. The universe without the person- 
ality and fatherhood of God is to the de- 
vout mind unintelligible. One recalls Richt- 
er’s dream: “I looked down into the abyss 
-and cried, Father, where art thou? 
And when I looked up to the immeasurable 
world for the Divine Hye, it glared on me 
with an empty, black, bottomless Eye-socket.” 
Mrs. Eddy’s Christian Science is then so 
very radical a renovation of all orthodox 
theology that it removes into the limbo of the 
discarded the sacred doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Godhead and all it essentially implies. 
So much for the theology of the book. 
What of its science? In the.seventh chapter 
(of the edition I have before me as I write, 
the 135th), a chapter entitled ‘“ Wayside 
Hints,” a page is devoted to the glories of 
science. It is given the fourth place as one 
of the walls of her city. To show the au- 
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thor’s elevated conception of the nature and 
mission of science, I will quote in full one 
of the four paragraphs: 

“In the year 1853 a daguerreotypist said 
to a youth, whose likeness he was taking for 
a dollar: ‘People think pictures will be 
cheaper when they can be taken on paper; 
but itis not so. The process is possible, but 
it will cost too much for practical use.’ 
Within a few years of this prophecy a dol- 
lar would buy a dozen photographs, each 
more enduring than the fading eld daguer- 
reotype upon which that artist was at work. 

“So is it every day. Penny postage is a 
reality. The ocean-cable and the telephone 
are omnipresent (sic/)” 

Fancy “improvements” like these form- 
ing the walls of an eternal city, along 
with the Bible, Jesus, and Christianity! 
Such is actually Mrs. Eddy’s teaching. The 
whole passage isinconceivably grotesque. She 
confuses the appliances of science—the mere 
“Nuremberg toys,” as Emerson has named 
them—with the noble reality of science. At 
heart she is a materialist and a Philistine. 

It is well known that, with the best think- 
ers, the word Science is no longer held to 
include merely the laboratory sciences, as 
they may be called. All higher education is 
rightly held to be scientific. For instance, 
there is the great department of Philology, 
with its series of laws evolved during the 
past century since the discovery of Sanskrit 
gave the clue to the brotherhood of lan- 
guages. Trained scientific minds are now 
enabled to trace back words through the 
centuries as a botanist traces the evolution 
of plants; or to assign a certain piece of 
writing exactly to the age in which it was 
written. Does Mrs. Eddy refuse the name 
of science to philology? or does she com- 
prehend why it claims to be considered a 
science? Her book shows that she is com- 
pletely ignorant of its laws, altho, as 
usual, she allows herself to speak as if she 
were mistress of the subject. In the opening 
paragraphs of chapter VII occurs this pas- 
sage: “ The word city conveys the idea of an 
assemblage of people for high purposes, and 
is akin to another word, civilization, both 
coming from civis (citizen), and civitas (city 
or State). So largely is this true that one 
can easily believe that our word polish is 
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derived from polis, the Greek term for city.” 
Now science teaches us that civilization can- 
not come from civitas, and that polish has no 
more to do with polis than with a police- 
man’s boots. 

Her views of history remains as crude and 
parochial as if she had confined her reading 
to the Sunday school library of some ultra- 
evangelical sect. This is evident from a 
passage occurring in this same seventh 
chapter, in which she refers to the Wal- 
denses and the Scotch Covenanters as the 
bearers of her “‘ healing power ” when it had 
disappeared elsewhere—the sole representa- 
tives of good in an evil world. What of God- 
frey of Bouillon, or Francis d’Assisi or 
Louis [X or the other holy men of the cen- 
turies? Mrs. Eddy ignores them. “In the 
Christian Church this demonstration of heal- 
ing was early lost, about three centuries 
after the crucifixion,” until it reappeared 
in the Alps and the wilds of Scotland! And 
she adduces no proof of the existence of these 
peculiar healing powers among these two 
hardy races, but coolly endows them with 
gifts that for capricious reasons of her own 
she wishes them to possess. 

Mrs. Eddy is evidently of the opinion that 
the United States is the home of modern 
science. Now, altho the United States is 
in the fore front with the appliances of sci- 
ence, the real home of science is still on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Let me quote 
from her -work (p. 230): 

“The third side of our City’s outline joins 
the fourth, which in its turn touches the first 
side, the Bible, forming the last angle of a per- 
fect square. 

“ * Westward thecourse of empire takes its way.’ 
So wrote Bishop Berkeley, on his way to the 
New World, more than a century and a half 
ago. He was a great Natural Scientist in his 
day, and held opinions concerning ‘ absolute 
idealism’ which advance his memory [sic!] near 
the border line of Christian Science; but even 
Berkeley could not foresee the immense gains 
which Natural Science would make in the next 
century. Upon the western slope of the moun- 
tains the last sunbeams linger. If there is any 
thought which is associated with the West, it 
is the thought of freedom and progress. 
“* Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the Western sea!’ 

What one great word is whispered on this wind? 
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Science! And science, the second term in the 
title of our form of faith, is the fourth side of 
our Four-square City.” 

It is difficult to treat seriously this farrago 
of inept metaphor, ill-fitting vocabulary and 
confused thought. In so far as Bishop Berke- 
ley dabbled in ‘“‘ Natural Science” he was 
a failure. His belief in the virtues of tar- 
water, a subject to which he devoted a vol- 
ume, is remembered merely as an eccen- 
tricity. And to use the word “ opinions” in 
respect to the noble and lasting contribution 
to mental philosophy he made in his Theory 
of Vision is to misuse language, and expose 
one’s own ignorance. 

From any side we attack this extraor- 
dinary book, it is wholly vulnerable. Alike 
in its literature to philosophy and its science 
it is beneath notice—farcically so, indeed. 
In opening its pages I never for a moment 
dreamt that the intellectual tissue of the 
work would be so contemptible. 

But, it may be urged, is not this proving 
too much? Whence comes its great influ- 
ence and wide popularity? Several reasons 
may be adduced. The first is, that its bold 
attack on the problem of pain and disease 
is well timed. For the last fifty years sci- 
ence has devoted herself too exclusively to 
the treatment of disease from the merely 
material side, and has failed to appreciate 
the extraordinary capacity of the mind to 
check, ignore or produce disease. It is well 
known that intense sympathy will produce 
in a witness the same effects that purely 
physical causes have produced in the victim 
of an accident. An interesting list of such 
cases will be found in the pages of the Na- 
tional Review for February of this year. 
Again it is a well-known fact, illustrating 
the triumph of mind over matter, that the 
frenzy of the fight, equally with religious 
ecstasy, renders the mind extraordinarily 
oblivious to pain. The campaigns of the 
First Napoleon furnish a long list of such 
cases. 

The philosophy of the book depends for its 
attractiveness on the sublime truth, ac- 
knowledged in every real philosophy man- 
ual, that mind is the first and last reality 
and that it, and not matter, must be re- 
garded as the fact of life. Now the whole 
trend of teaching in American schools and 
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colleges for a generation back has been in 
the direction of banishing a true mental 
philosophy and substituting a merely experi- 
mental or material philosophy. A reaction 
is bound to come sooner or later. 

The weaknesses of the book are a gro- 
tesque exaggeration of the weaknesses of 
the modern pulpit. A preacher ascends the 
platform on a Sunday morning after a week 
spent in a bewildering routine of merely ad- 
ministrative duties. He has to deal with 
subjects which he has had no time to grasp. 
But he must speak with the full voice of au- 
thority. Hence those lamentable utterances, 
insulting to the intelligence, which send a 
shiver through the frame of those who are 
blessed with an intellectual conscience. A 
great many women, treated with deference 
by husbands who make no pretense to book 
learning, reproduce these ministerial defects 
in grosser fashion. Presuming upon a mere 
high-school education, which for the pur- 
poses of the higher thinking is of hardly any 
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use whatever, they are willing to treat in 
magisterial fashion any subject under the 
sun. One is often forced to listen to the dis- 
cussion of subjects by speakers who have 
evidently failed to master the necessary ele- 
mentary vocabulary. Intuition, exquisite 
feminine intuition, is supposed to take the 
place of tedious, wrinkle-producing mental 
drudgery—and doesn’t. The results are de- 
plorable. 

The other day some women were engaged 
in a religious discussion. One of them, 
wiser than the rest, had advocated an exact 
and minute study of the best commentaries. 
This view did not commend itself to the 
next speaker. “I am not,” she said, “in 
favor of too minute study and thinking. I 
want to get truth. And you know we are 
told that in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of man cometh.” Such an attitude may 


produce books like “ Science and Health,” 
but it will certainly not aid the cause either 
of Christianity or of Science. 


GOOD WICKED WILLIAM. 


BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 


WILLIAM was a character not found 
in novels; too strange for fiction; one of 
those anomalies discovered only in fact. 
In appearance he was so unique as to seem 
everywhere out of place. Surely his bullet 
head, and jaw half torn off by the police- 
man’s club the night he was arrested for 
murder, made him an incongruous object 
in the prayer meetings he afterward fre- 
quented. Yet he was as badly set in the ring 
of ex-convicts, where I often saw him; for his 
blue eyes were full of gentleness, and the 
upper part of his face was as amiable as a 
girl’s. In this man Jekyll and Hyde were 
both in evidence at the same time: 

William was a frequent visitor in my 
study, and always a welcome one. Though 
utterly uneducated, he taught me much that 
could not be found in books. I saw in him 
the swirl of cross-currents of human nature 
such as no romancer or dramatist had 
mapped. I also learned from his experience 


interpretations of Scripture such as exe- 
getes do not discover. 

One day I read to him the story ‘of Oliver 
Twist’s schooling in crime, under the tui- 
tion of Fagin and Sikes. William’s com- 
mendation of Dickens had in it more warmth 
than compliment. “The man what wrote 
that was born a thief. See! He’s got us 
just right.” 

As I read on, my critic changed his mind 
regarding the author. “Naw! Naw! that 
man wasn’t one of us. See! He’s got the 
things just as they be; but he haint got the 
feelin’ of a thief.” 

Then William re-edited Oliver Twist from 
the memories of his own childhood; for he 
was born of uncertain parentage schooled 
as a house-breaker’s kid, and while yet in 
his teens acquired local fame as a Liverpool 
Bedawy, with his hand against every 
man’s, because he assumed that every man’s 
hand was against his. 
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William’s subsequent career for a score of 
years belongs to the unannaled doings of 
dock rats, city thugs and plug-uglies, inter- 
spersed with the chronicles of the State 
prison. 

I was deeply interested in the moral char- 
acter of this so-called utterly immoral man. 
His conscience would seem to have been 
only the reflected flash of a cop’s lantern; 
his conception of law that inspired by the 
detective’s grip. One would have said that 
his moral sense was as perverted as the 
brooks which anciently cut the site of Lon- 
don, but which now flow in the sewers be- 
neath Tyburn, Holborn (Old-bourne) and 
the Fleet. Yet William had strong conscien- 
tiousness in-the sense of feeling obligation 
to do the right. His conscience differed from 
that of his better neighbors in that it had 
no clear ideals of what is right, no training 
in conventional virtue. It was a monitor 
which pricked him often, but pointed no bet- 
ter way. Neither the customs of good peo- 
ple nor the precepts of religion influenced 
him, for the plain reason that he knew lit- 
tle or nothing of these things. But moral 
impulse was not lacking. Thus William 
sitting in my chair was opposed to Whewell 
on my shelf; the latter philosopher main- 
taining as against the former that “ con- 
science is a moral standard of action in the 
mind.” William’s conscience—a fair sample 
of all conscience so far as it is innate—was 
simply a sense of obligation to do the right 
when right should appear to him as such, 
but gave him nostandard. That must be de- 
rived from outside. When afterward William 
was taught the Christian precepts his con- 
science pursued them as courageously as he 
had formerly maintained his “ honor among 
thieves.” : 


Wicked William’s moral nature worked on 
straighter lines than that of some people 
who are better trained. Once, for example, 
he was arrested for a crime which he had 
not committed. He made no defense. His 
explanation was certainly “high toned.” 

“You see, I hadn’t done it; but I’d done 
other things as bad and worse. So I says 
to myself, ‘ Billy, the trick’s agin you this 
time, though it wasn’t by the card I played. 
But it’s all the same. It’s about time I paid 
up.’ So I let ’em send me up oncet more. Be- 
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sides, if I hadn’t gone, some of my pals 
would have been took.” 

Contrast this as a bit of conscience work 
with that of certain business men who are 
willing to skin the law and their neighbors 
if thereby they can get gain. 

Wicked William was a very suggestive in- 
terpreter of Scripture. Shedd’s Sermons to 
the Natural Man are deeply searching; but 
the saintly theologian knew less of his sub- 
ject, not having mined so far down as this 
man had, 

One day William began to tell me of an 
exciting incident in his old life. He was the 
leader of a gang of thugs, and had been 
hired by one of the political parties to turn 
in the proper number of votes in the 
Ward. Another bandit chief had engaged 
to hold that same ward for the other party. 
The way these two placed their “ colonies ” 
would have done credit to Cecil Rhodes and 
Paul Kruger. It became evident that vic- 
tory could not be purchased by mere money. 
William planned an invasion of the enemy’s 
territory by brute force. The war was liter- 
ally “to the knife.” The riot which fol- 
lowed is historic. William, in narrating his 
exploits, was showing me a hideous scar he 
that night received, and was for a while as 
enthusiastic as a knight of the Round Table 
telling of the dents on his shield. He sud- 
denly stopped mid-sentence, and buried his 
face in his hands. For a moment he was 
silent. Then he rose, and, swinging his arms 
as if throwing off an assault, he said. 

“But I must not tell of these things. To 
even think ’em over makes me want to go 
and do ’em again. I must forget ’em. To 
think ’em over, even to hate ’em, makes me 
kind ’o like ’em. Doesn’t the ’Postle say, 
Sin takin’ ’casion by the commandment 
wrought in me all manner ’o con—con— 


. What’s the word?” 


“ Concupiscence,” I said. 

“That’s it. I can’t get the word, but I 
know what it means; its likin’s How the 
Scripture does grab a feller, doesn’t it?” 

William’s old life seemed to him like a gar- 
ment he had worn when he had the small 
pox. To remember the past was like put- 
ting the pest clothes on again. He feared 
the poison would infect him anew. 

I thought of another text. ‘“‘ Make no pro- 
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vision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
Provision for is literally foreseeing a thing, 
taking it in mind, thinking about it. Did 
not this man’s experience match that of 
Saint Augustine, who exclaimed: ‘“ My an- 
cient mistresses still held me. They plucked 
my fleshly garments, and whispered, ‘ Dost 
thou cast us off?’ What shame! Yet they 
did retard me, so that I hesitated to burst 
and shake myself free from them. Then 
there appeared to me the chaste dignity of 
continence, and she seemed to say, ‘Stop 
thine ears against thine unclean members.’ ” 

William’s conversion was equally suggest- 
ive. He had heard sermons in prison, and 
had read tracts distributed in the cells; but 
he could not understand them. They im- 
pressed him as light falling upon the eyes 
of a blind man; a whitish brightness which 
reveals nothing. 

Once he had swiped a good lot of swag. 
While the booty lasted he put in a big drunk. 
When he had no longer the price of a drink 
he was kicked out of the saloon. Stagger- 
ing along the street he felt a strong hand on 
his shoulder. He was about to knife his as- 
sailant when a familiar voice accosted him. 

“Come along, Bill. I’ll share pot luck 
with you.” 

Mike Dunn took him to his newly founded 
home for ex-convicts, the loft in Houston 
Street. Here Mike fed him, sobered him, 
told him about the new knight-errantry he 
was establishing, the chivalry of mat-mak- 
ing, broom-selling and anything else by 
which a man who was socially and indus- 
trially ostracized could earn an honest liv- 
ing. 

“Yes. Mike Dunn, he dun it. He told me 
that he himself was now livin’ straight, and 
I could. He made me git down on my knees 
and say after him, ‘God help us.’ He didn’t 
say ‘God help me!’ He said ‘God help us!’ 
That broke me all up. Mike, he knowed us, 
for he had been my pal more’n oncet. Mike 
showed me around his house, the weavin’, 
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the broom-makin’, and he showed meé some- 
thin’ about the Lord Jesus Christ. Now for ~ 
five year me an’ Mike has been pals agin. 
God bless him!” 

I leave theologians and psychologists to 
explain the new birth if they can; but here 
was a man come to life in a new world. 
And a man as rough as he took away the 
stone from William’s moral sepulchre, as the - 
villagers of Bethany took away the stone 
from the tomb of Lazarus at the Master’s 
bidding. ; 

That William’s conversion was genuine 
was often proved. One incident will show 
this. . 

He was one day sought out by one of the 
Tweed magnates, and offered a lucrative job 
about the City Hall. 

It did not take William a moment to see 
what this meant. But he went back to the 
home. For seven years he remained there; 
working for his fellow unfortunates. Once 
I gave him some money at Christmas time. 

“Now mind you, William, this is only for 
yourself. You have helped others, and need 
something for your own comfort. Get what 
you want.” 

He looked at me very gratefully, ‘“‘ May I 
use it just as I want to? Thank you, sir, I 
do have some wants.” With that he looked 
compassionately at his seedy trousers, and 
gave a little cough, which told of medicinal 
comforts he could ill lack. 

Mike Dunn afterward thanked me for just 
the amount I had given William, saying 
that it was entered as a contribution to his 
work among the poor fellows lodging with 
him. I protested that William had misun- 
derstood me. — . 

“No he didn’t,” replied Dunn. ‘But please 
don’t twit him on it, or you will break the 
fellow’s heart.” . 

One day I received a letter which read: 

“You will regret to learn that William 

is dead. He died just as he lived for 
seven years; an humble, loving Christian.” 

East Orance, N. J. 





THE INNKEEPER’S WIFE. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


INNKEEPER : 
Nay, let the door stay wide; ’tis well-nigh 
dawn, 
‘The lamps are dead, the guests to sleep are gone. 
The feasts are ended and the wine is spilled ;— 
Each vessel in the house was overfilled ; 
Cesar hath drawn from multitudes his pay. 
Methinks the fullest Inn were mine this day! 
What sound. is that? 
The door had best stay wide. 
They may return,—the two who stood outside 
And craved a resting-place until the morn; 
A man and maid; the budding flower of thorn 
Her hue of face. A carpenter was he 
Ready to work my fill and pay the fee 
To make for her a bed. 
There was no room. 
I bade them go. Yet strange, the thorn-tree’s 
bloom, 
Its scent and glow, since then hath been 
Sweet in my nostrils. I have somewhere seen, 
When on my father’s land I kept the flock, 
A spring, born in the shadow of a rock,— 
Or yet, when resting by Siloam’s Pool,— 
Have marked the water, clear and pure and 
cool, 
Like the deep question of that maiden’s eyes. 
There was no room. In each some traveler lies. 
I bade them go upon their way. (The door 
I'll let stay wide.) Yet strangely, more and 
more, 
Since wearily they went, that maid’s still face 
Peoples the dark, illumines every place, 
Blots out the sun,—till, had they come this way 
Again, my bed were theirs! I’d ask no pay 
To rid’ me of the voice within mine ears, 
The face that ’twixt me and my cup appears. 
"Tis a dark spell! Methinks a witch hath 
wrought _ 
This dread unrest !—For all the night is fraught 
With sore regret—and a maid’s sob of pain. 
I cannot sleep! Yonder, on Bethlehem’s plain, 
The shepherds watch. -None wake, save I, who 
wait 
Within my door. 
It is too late, too late! 
No traveler, when driven hence, returns! 
Yet, like a flame, my troubled spirit burns.. 
Lo! Yonder come three forms upon the night! 
Peace, sirs! Your servant trims his taper’s 
light! 
Though all the feasts be o’er, the viols dumb, 


* 


My roof is yours! Dismount, though late ye 
come! 
“From the far Hast?” And “following a 
star?” ¢ 
Messiah praise! For then Wise Men yé are, 
Sons of the Dawn and Rulers of the Light, 
Makers of Mysteries, and Priests of Night, 
Versed in all Magic which attends your kind! 
Sirs, ere the stars wane, help your servant find 
A man and maid, who, only yesterday 
Went hence! There was no room; they went 
their way. 
But since the Nazarenes have left my door, 
A sore unrest enfolds me, more and more. 
Beard of the Prophet! What is this ye say? 
Ye “speed to seek a King?” O Magi, nay! 
Great Herod, of the Jews alone is King! 
“To-day? In Bethlehem born?” 
What means this thing? 
“By prophecy foretold?” ‘“ Of David’s line?” 
And ye have “seen the Star? Jehovah’s sign?” 
In Bethlehem born! Messiah! Kings of 
Kings! 
“The Star led hither?” 
In mine ear there rings 
That maiden’s voice. 
O Magi, ye have spoke! 


Have pity, Lord! 
I closed my door, I spurned her from my board! 


Messiah mercy! Prone my brows I beat 
Upon the earth prest by her holy feet! 
The Promised King I drove from out my door! 
Outcast and worn am I, for evermore! 
O Wise Men, if thy tale be true, I pray 
Lead ye your servant, ere the dawning day, 
Unto that Inn which holds this Majesty 
Which I have driven hence! O wretched I, 
And bowed unto the dust! 
INNKEEPER’S WIFE, APPEARING : 
* Peace, sirs!—twould seem 
Strange voices waked me from a pleasant dream 
Wherein a thorn-bush blossomed at the door,— 
A bloom more fair than caught on earth before. 
I wakened and remembered. 
Sir, my lord, 
Thy handmaiden doth kneel for but a word 
Of thy forgiveness! 
; In yon stable, where 
Thy cattle are, upon the dried grass, there 
One hath a bed,—the maid who came 
Sore-spent from Nazareth. Chide me or blame, 
I followed, lord, when thou didst bid them go. 
That maiden’s face! I knew a woman’s wo! 
1851 
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FIRST MAGUS: 
“The Star! The Star! It stops above the 
roof!” 
INNKEEPER : 
Messiah, praise! I spurned, I held aloof, 
And, lo, mine handmaiden hath done this thing! 
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SECOND MAGUS: 
Thy pity cradles Juda’s King: 
THIRD MAGUS: 
The Star! All others waxing 


Woman! 


“The Star! 
dim!” 
FIRST MAGUS: 
Arise! Let us go hence, and worship HIM! 
Battimorg, Mp. 


RICH—POOR—RICH. 
A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 


BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D. 


‘Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” says the Apostle in II Cor. 8:9, 
“that though he was rich yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be [or become—R. V.] rich.” 

The Jesus Christ of nineteen centuries 
ago was born poor. Poor, he lived. Poor, he 
died. When, then, was he rich? Manifestly 
he must have had a previous state of exist- 
ence. Bethlehem’s manger did not witness 
his beginning. The annunciation of the an- 
gels preceded his arrival from another 
sphere, and there he was rich in the enjoy- 
ment of the Father’s love. The eternal Three 
in One were possessed of an infinite delight 
in each other. The Son, in the form of God, 
equal with God, God himself, was in the en- 
joyment of a bliss without cessation, without 
alloy, which transcends our comprehension. 
As far as heaven is above the earth, as far 
as the Godhead is separated from man, so 
far was the richness of this love above all 
earthly affection. He was also rich in the 
possession of all worlds and the adoration of 
the spirits that fell not from their first 
estate. They were ali his by right of crea- 
tion. Not only this world in which he came 
to tabernacle for a little while, but the uni- 
verse itself was his with all the fullness 
thereof. 

But “he became poor.” Tho nature 
through all her departments bore witness to 
the presence of a divine being; tho a star 
directed the Eastern pilgrims to his birth- 
place and darkness shut out from view his 
agonizing death; tho angels announced his 
coming and remained to cheer his disciples 
after his ascension; tho at his command the 


surging waves of the sea were calmed and 
the grave yielded up its dead; tho the devils 
were subject to his command and were con- 


_ Strained to confess that he was the Son of 


God; tho he scattered blessings all around: 
his own condition was one of poverty. A 
poor woman his mother; a stable his birth- 
place; a manger his cradle; the hillsides of 
Judea the theater of his weary wanderings. 
without a place of his own to lay his head; 
his condition so mean as to provoke the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?” the 
place from which he was reputed to come so 
contemptible as to call forth the taunt, “ Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth? ” his 
life sought by Herod almost before it began 
to exist; a cursed cross, darkened by the 
withdrawal of the Father’s countenance, 
shutting out the sensible enjoyment of that 
love which had been his from all eternity, 
his deathbed; a stranger’s tomb his burial 
place: what colors can deepen that picture? 

Place side by side, or rather one above the 
other, the glorious position from which he 
came and the low one on which he entered; 
and estimate, if we can, the magnitude of 
the love which brought him from the one to 
the other. 

“He became poor—for your sakes.” Whose? 
The holy angels? Unfallen men? Had this 
been done to keep either from falling, the 
love had been wonderful. But it was for 
sinners, yea even his enemies, whom yet the 
Father in his infinite love had given to him 
as a peculiar people to be redeemed and 
saved. 

“That ye, through his poverty, might be 
rich.” His poverty was the pathway to his 
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death, in which he secured the enjoyment of 
all that flows from the Father’s love; and it 
was the fiery furnace in which his human 
nature, tempted and suffering, learned ex- 
perimentally what poverty is, so that the 
poor in spirit, as well the poor in worldly 
goods, find in him the rich outgushing of 
sympathy. The criminal who is under sen- 
tence of death is poor, though millions of 
gold may be his: the children of God, par- 
doned and justified and saved for a magnifi- 
cent heavenly inheritance, are rich even in 
the midst of earthly poverty. For as he 
was, so they may still be poor in their world- 
ly position. Even in that, however, he has 
made them rich. He has sanctified their 
condition. He knows from experience what 
it is, and he has rich stores of sympathy for 
them. He was in all things made like unto 
his brethren that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest in things pertaining to 
God. Are many of them poor in their world- 
ly estate? He had nothing that he could call 
his own. Are they misunderstood and mis- 
represented and slandered? Who more than 
he? Are they liable to the temptations of 
the evil one? Even he was tempted like as 


we are. Are they subject to the hidings of. 


their Father’s face? He had to cry out, 
“My God ! My God ! why hast thou forsaken 
me!” Have they all to go down into the 
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darkness of the grave? It once held him. 
He knows all the forms of poverty. 

Blend together the rays of this “ grace.” 
It brought the Son of God down from the 
everlasting glory of heaven to the poverty of 
earth that it might take saved men up to the 
glory, the holiness, the happiness of heaven. 
Therefore let even the poor who “ know” of 
this grace enter into the full joy of the 
Christmas season, with its remembrance of 
the poverty scene of Bethlehem, its prospect 
of the rich glory of heaven and its gifts of 
love from God to us, from us to God and from 
all to each other. And especially let the rich 
in this world imitate the example of Jesus— 
the exhortation to which is the purpose for 
which the Apostle portrays the incalculable 
grace. The Divine One showed his love to us 
by his great self-sacrifice: such a sacrifice is 
the proper test of love: in like manner the 
prospered saints of God should show theirs 
to the needy and the suffering. And grati- 
tude to him for the infinite blessings which 
through his sacrifice he bestows in making 
them rich should cause them to be the more 
eager to imitate his example. Abound in 
this, because we know how our redeeming 
Lord exhibited it, and we should imitate him 
in’ the grace which he so wonderfully and 
winningly revealed. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


PILGRIM “HELPMEETS.” 


BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


In December the real “ Mayflower ” sailed 
into American history. About this time, 
also, look out for the arrival off Plymouth 
sand dunes of the “ Mayflower” of mythol- 
ogy. Behold her, colossal in size, loaded in 
hold, piled on deck and hung all over her 
spars and rigging with bric-A-brac! Were 
not all the spinning wheels, cradles, chairs, 
tables, crockery, household stuff and per- 
sonal garments, still duly exhibited with 
pride, “brought over on the ‘May- 
flower ?’” 

At Scrooby the little runnel of the Ryton 
flows. A servant maid once pointed out the 
Spot where the “ Mayflower” (a ship of 180 


tons) came up to receive her passengers. A 
Dutch artist once pictured “the departure 
of the Puritans from Delfshaven.” Two 
splendid, full-rigged ships lie in the Maas, 
loaded w:ih crowds of the makers of Amer- 
ica. Only the sixty-ton pinnace is histor- 
ical. But then the picture in the corridor 
of the British House of Lords is not more 
accurately labeled. So far as we know, the 
“ Mayflower” never saw Holland. The ro- 
tunda picture at Washington shows a luxu- 
riantly dressed company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen in brilliant colors. The men wear 
ruffs of lace or linen around their necks and 
ladies’ have on feathered hats, velvet gowns 
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and astonishingly fashionable and luxuri- 
ant puffed sleeves and wire-stiffened col- 
lars. 

‘The mythology of rhetoric is even more 
luxuriant. Church of England lecturers, 
holding their briefs and sore over the suc- 
cess of the Pilgrims, mix with their abuse 
and polemic many facts which concern 
other people than those shepherded by John 
Robinson and Elder Brewster. American 
tourists not well read in history subscribe 
to memorial windows in honor of Archbishop 
Laud, who stands in glory and stained glass 
as “the promoter of American coloniza- 
tion” and “ friend of the first English emi- 
grants to America!” Even star speakers 
at the December banquets of New England 
Societies and Congregational Clubs help to 
spread fog and haze as to the difference be- 
tween the Pilgrims and the Puritans. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man” is an old 
story, but the sisters do not seem to do much 
better by their own sex. Ladies who write 
books glorifying the Dutch women of Man- 
hattan Island print woful masses of mis- 
information about Pilgrim wives and moth- 
ers. We have marvelous statements about 
the “established religion” in Plymouth, 
and the settlers are called “turbulent per- 
sons;” but then, on the same pages, we read 
of the “Prince of Holland,” a title and a 
person that never existed, and of the “ Lu- 
theran Church” as the national church of 
the Netherlands. Furthermore, it is said of 
the Pilgrim enterprise, “a more haphazard, 
foolhardy undertaking was never con- 
ceived.” Besides the mythical “rocky coast” 
on which they landed, it is further added, 
“the [Pilgrim] women were not helpful 
housewives. They were not capable 
of providing for their family food, clothes, 
&e.” 

Now, between the rank mythology that 
grows luxuriantly alike in the bright flower 
gardens of the glorifier and the dark jungles 
of the detractor there is a delightful medium 
of simple fact which, even when unembroid- 
ered, is an inheritance and becomes an in- 
spiration. We need néither overpraise nor 
defame the more numerous, wealthy and 
cultured Puritans who came later to make 
New England, or the substantial Dutch and 
Walloon Calvinists who laid the foundations 
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of New Netherland, or the noble first moth- 
ers of Virginia, all of whoth, however, in the 
three emigrations, came later than the Pil- 
grim pioneer women. 

No; let us not rob Peter in order to pay 
Paul, nor detract from: Priscilla in order to 
flatter Katrina. The simple truth is that 
these women, who repeateay broke up their 
homes in England and in Holland to brave 
the sea and the savages, were no less heroic 
than the men, nor in any way unworthy to 
be their companions. Abundant document- 
ary proof shows that in the Pilgrim republic 
every soul was consulted before action, so 
that the women knew in vivid detail as well 
as the men the dangers and difficulties. Yet 
they shrunk not from these. 

Now, it is harder for a woman, who 
makes the home, to break up domestic as- 
sociations and ancestral ties and to leave 
well beaten paths for the strange and the 
untried than it is for men. Yet this the Pil- 
grim women did in two countries, and in 
each more than once. The heroic men in 
their repeated attempts to escape from prel- 
ate-ridden England, in moving from Am- 
sterdam to Leyden, and then across seas 
and ocean, were never alone. They always 
had their women companions—sisters, wives, 
mothers and daughters—with them. There 
was nothing like the Jamestown company 
of bachelors in the Plymouth republic. Here 
was no mining camp, ship’s crew, soldiers’ 
bivouac or sailors’ mess. A church, a com- 
pany of families, a commonwealth came in 
the “ Mayflower” and began a true tolerant 
republic, miniature of our own mighty union 
of States. 

Their success was from the first ham- 
pered by the covetous extortionists and big- 
oted members of the English trading com- 
pany that assisted them so grudgingly.. Yet, 
despite inexperience, miscalculation of pilots 
and captains, pestilence, disease, famine, 
red savages and white ruffians, they thrived 
and succeeded. ‘Lhe neighboring colonies 
of stalwart men at Weymouth and at Merry 
Mount failed utterly. On the contrary, the 
Plymouth commonwealth first demonstrated 
the failure of the communism imposed upon 
them by their employers, and then rose to 
comparative wealth and comfort, lodging 
their idea in American history forever. This 
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they succeeded in doing, not only because 
they were led by men with great souls and 
shining abilities, but because the women of 
the company, and pre-eminently the pioneers 
in the “ Mayflower,” were true helpmeets. 

Who were these first white women of 
America ? Let us have their names and 
see how they died that others might live! 

There were in the “ Mayflower” company 
(Arber’s list) eighteen wives, seven daugh- 
ters and one serving maid, or the alphabetic 
number of twenty-six in a total passenger 
list of 101. Their names are Mrs. John 
(Katharine) Carver, Desire Minter, a name- 
less maid servant who married and died 
early, Mrs. William (Mary) Brewster, Mrs. 
Edward (Elizabeth) Winslow, and a little 
girl, Ellen More, assigned to this family; 
Mrs. William (Dorothy) Bradford, Mrs. Isaac 
(Mary) Allerton, with their daughter of the 
mother’s name (and last survivor); Mrs. 
Miles (Rose) Standish, Mrs. Christopher 
Martin, Mrs. William Mullins and the re- 
nowned Priscilla, her daughter; Mrs. Wil- 
liam (Susanna) White, Mrs. Stephen (Hliza- 
beth) Hopkins, and Miss Constance, his 
daughter by his first wife, and Miss Damaris 
by his second wife; Mrs. John (Hllen) Bil- 
lington, Mrs. Edward (Ann) Tilley, with 
their cousin Humility Cooper, a child; Mrs. 
John Tilley, and her daughter Elizabeth, 
Mrs. Thomas Tinker, Mrs. John (Alice) Rig- 
dale, Mrs. James Chilton and their daughter 
Mary, who first stepepd on Plymouth Rock; 
Mrs. Edward Fuller, Mrs. John Turner and 
Mrs. Francis (Sarah) Baton. It is indeed 
tragic to relate that before the spring flow- 
ers, bloomed, outof these twenty-six fe- 
males less than half remained. While the 
daughters all survived, fourteen of the eight- 
een wives found graves. Only four wives 
were left. 

But why did they die? Why, like the 
plump young wives that came on the splen- 
did big ship “ New Netherland ” to Manhat- 
tan, or the well-loaded and equipped Puritan 
fleet to Salem or the tobacco-bought brides 
on the Potomac, did they not live? The 
story is quickly told. These middle-aged 
Women were already spent with poverty’s 
struggles, mother cares and years of unre- 
Iitting toil. After five months on ship- 


board, two of which were stormy, they fell 
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victims to climate, exposure, overwork and 
disease. They worked, they washed, they 
served, they nursed until they dropped dead. 
Short but noble is their story. 

These women had not the wealth, social 
advantages or oportunities of the wealthier 
Puritans or Leyden burgher families, but 
they were what God meant them to be—true 
helpmeets. 

It is one of the beautiful proofs of the 
thorough popular use of the English Bible, 
and its interweaving into our common 
every-day speech, that the noun and ad- 
jective in Genesis 11: 20, “‘ An help meet for 
him,” have become by fusion a single com- 
mon noun. Everywhere in English-speaking 
lands a good wife is now a “ helpmeet,” 
and such, by eminence, was the Pilgrim 
consort who shared both fortune and aspi- 
rations with her husband. “An absurd 
compound,” does the “ Century Dictionary ” 
say ? Yet the classic Newman uses it. The 
Hebrew calls the pioneer woman “an help 
before him,” and the Vulgate adjutorium 
simile sibi. Even more pictorial, beautiful 
and appropriate to the Pilgrim heroines is 
the Greek fo7éc, or one who ever runs to 
the assistance of the caller for help, who 
hastes responsive to the battle shout. The 
German of Luther is “ eine Gehiilfin.” 

To say, in gross or detail, that the Pilgrim 
women were not’ true helpmeets is a cruel 
slander. In Leyden, when the congregation 
lived mainly in the twenty-two houses of 
the Le Laing Hof or court in Bell Alley, 
each house averaged ten persens, which 
meant that work for women which is not 
“from sun to sun,” but, as in the case of 
motherhood, “is never done.” The men 
were printers, dyers and workers in cloth, 
makers of pumps, pipes, hats, shoes, gloves, 
&ce. The women worked as hard and ever, 
like the men, confronting the grizzly face of 
poverty in a strange land. 

In Plymouth we have the clear record of 
woman’s. work, repeatedly made in Brad- 
ford’s own writing, of which one line is 

worth a thousand miles of statements based 
on prejudice or wild imagination. At Prov- 
incetown, after 133 days on ship, these Pil- 
grim women inaugurated Monday as the 
great American wash day. In the plain 
English of Bradford’s repeated references, 
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they could cook, sew or provide clothes and 
furnish houses. “Men’s wives - + + doe 
servise . dressing the meate, washing 
their clothes &c.” After the failure of 
the communistic system enforced upon 
them, the mothers and daughters worked 
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gladly even in the family lots and gardens. 
Even Longfellow, the poet, and Boughton, 
the artist, not infallible in details, give us 
the truth in idealization, with rigid fact for 
basis. They do not exaggerate. The Pil- 
grim women nobly fulfilled God’s plan. 


Irnaca, N, Y. 


GENERAL CALIXTO GARCIA. 


BY MAJOR BENJAMIN GIBERGA, 


Or Generar Garcia’s STAFF AND FoRMERLY His Private SECRETARY, 


THE sudden and most untimely death of 
‘Gen. Calixto Garcia removes from the ranks 
of Cuban patriots the man who above all 
others seemed now to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the cause in which he so long 
ago embarked and for which he sacrificed 
all that he had. 

To him all eyes were turned at this time. 
We looked to him to lead us in the new way 
that is now before us. Most Cubans be- 
lieve he would have been elected President 
of Free Cuba, for he was one of the most 
popular of all the patriots, most trusted 
and most beloved. No one could meet Gen- 
eral Garcia without loving him. He was the 
ido] of the army and the father of his staff. 
His death inflicts the deepest sense of per- 
sonal loss on all Cuban patriots, but espe- 
cially on those who were in close contact 
with him. 

His face was sunshine itself, and for an 
honest man to look at him was to be his 
friend. The Americans who knew him all 
loved and trusted him, and for that reason 
alone he could have been of incalculable 
service to his country had he lived. Garcia 
at the head of affairs in Cuba would have 
been a guaranty of peace, security and 
good government. 

General Garcia was a born leader. About 
him the soldiers rallied. They would follow 
him anywhere without question. His name 
would raise an army in Cuba. A strict dis- 
ciplinarian, yet affable and kind, he under- 
stood and knew how to take care of his men. 
He headed the largest force that fought for 
Free Cuba in the war that has just come to 
a close. He had about fifteen thousand men 


in Eastern Cuba under his command, some- 
times concentrated and sometimes scattered 
according to circumstances. He was the 
Lieutenant-General of the Cuban army and 
chief of the military department of the East 
and the only one of the Cuban Generals who 
lately used artillery: he had two Hotchkiss 
guns and one dynamite gun, and made good 
use of them. ‘ 

During the war that began in 1868 and 
lasted ten years Garcia was one of the great- 
est leaders of the Revolution. He was at 
one time Commander-in-chief of the Revolu- 
tionary Army. He took many cities, and 
was equally good as a strategist and as the 
dashing leader of a storming party. In this 
last war he came late to the field, having 
first to effect his escape from Madrid. Go- 
mez was in command and Garcia willingly 
took rank under him. He immediately be 
gan to strike the Spaniards heavy blows. 
He defeated 2,000 Spaniards under Gen. 
Nicolas del Rey at Guamo, killing five hun- 
dred. He took the town of Las Tunas after 
long and severe fighting, and held all the in- 
terior of Santiago de Cuba province when 
the Americans arrived. 

Garcia knew how to suffer without com- 
plaint those things which could not be 
avoided. He sacrificed his feelings for the 
general good, and in some instances endured 
injustice without a murmur rather than risk 
disrupting the patriot ranks by resenting ill 
treatment which he had not merited. He 
was the best of examples to his officers. 
Frequently we would rise at four o’clock i2 
the morning and march till noon, making, 
perhaps, over forty miles. The General was 
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always the tireless one. The men on his 
staff were all young, but we thought he was 
the youngest of us all. It was he who led us 
in swimming anc’ other sports; he was the 
best of story tellers, had the heartiest laugh 
and the truest love of harmless fun. He 
was capable of being roused to indignation, 
but it was usually over in a moment. He 
was not a positive man and was apt to ques- 
tion his own judgments; but once he saw 
the right he was inflexible in its pursuit. 

Garcia was much more than a great gen- 
eral and military leader. He was.a diplomat 
and thinker, cool, moderate and far sighted. 
The letter to General Shafter, which, by its 
temperance and forbearance, made him so 
many friends among Americans, is a true 
revelation of his character. He wrote all 
his principal papers, composing them rapidly 
in Spanish and never stopping to revise. 
He had been educated as a lawyer, tho he 
had never practiced his profession, and the 
training he received in the Havana Uni- 
versity stood him in good stead. 

Garcia in civil life would have shone not 
less brilliantly than he did in the field of 
battle. He was not only wise, honest and 
true, but he had the power of inspiring con- 
hdence in a remarkable degree. The people 
knew that he had no thought for self. There 
was only one Cuban who received no con- 
sideration at his hands, and that was Gen. 
Calixto Garcia. His generosity was bound- 
less. Let some poor woman approach him 
with a tale of hunger and poverty and Gar- 
cia would give her the last money that he 
had and go hungry himself. If remon- 
strated with for his rashness he would reply 
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that he could have no comfort in presence 
of the thought that he had money that the 
poor woman needed more than he did. 

Garcia sacrificed all his interests to patri- 
otism. He was the son of a planter who 
had extensive lands in the eastern end of the 
island. He was born in Holguin. The land 
of his father he still owned at the time of 
his death, but war had laid it waste. His 
fortune went long ago. 

Garcia’s religion was to be and to do 
good. He belonged to no Church, since he 
was a Freemason and as such was excom- 
municated from the Roman Catholic Church, 
in which he was baptized. Nevertheless, if 
to love God and men well and serve them 
faithfully is to be religious, he was most 
religious. 

To those of us who served with him in 
the field and knew him well the loss is 
irreparable. 

The body of General Garcia has been em- 
balmed, and when the last Spanish soldier 
has left our adored island it will be taken 
back in triumph to the land for which he 
fought so long and so well, and will be hon- 
ored as it deserves. 

Garcia the man is dead, but Garcia the 
spirit lives, a giorious example and an inspi- 
ration forever. 

To Garcia the man whom we knew and 
loved so well, I, representing the members 
of his staff, say: ‘“‘ Noblest, truest, bravest 
yet gentlest and most generous of mortals, 
our gallant General, heroic leader and be- 
loved chief and friend—Calixto Garcia, 
Adios !” 


O HOLLY SPRAYS 


BY BENJAMIN LEGGETT. 


O HOLLY SPRAYS that keep the winter green! 
O cruel spines that made His mocking 


crown !° 


Thy coral fruit the glossy leaves between, 
The crimson drops of blood that trickled 


down ! 
Warp, Pa. 





THE. TISSOT PICTURES. 


BY SOPHIA A. WALKER. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the great art event of the 
winter is the exhibition at the American 
Art Galleries of paintings by M. James Tis- 
sot illustrative of “The Life of Christ.” 
These paintings in guache, with a few pen- 
and-ink drawings, about four hundred and 
sixty in number, are small in size, as re- 
quired for reproduction, but they are full of 
thought and research. They are the result 
of ten years of preparation for the superb, 
the monumental “Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” brought out in Paris by Le Mercier 
et Cie in 1896. ; 

At the age of twenty-five M. Tissot was 
already an accomplished painter, and the 
French Government had bought his “ Faust 
and Marguerite,” now hanging in the Luxem- 
bourg. At fifty he disappeared from Eng- 
land, where he had been living since the 
Franco-Prussian war, to spend the winter 
of ’&6-'87 in Palestine garnering impressions, 
notes and sketches for his work. “Now 
that my meditations have taken shape,” he 
writes, “and that after ten years of labor 
this new ‘Life of our Lord Jesus Christ’ is 
about to appear, bearing the accurate stamp 
of things seen and lived through, I wish to 
say this: 1 do not pretend to affirm that the 
events which I here recall happened just in 
this way; far from it. I have only desired 
to give a personal interpretation based upon 
serious study, and intended to dispel as 
much as possible an inaccurate and vague 
view from people’s minds. . . . Should 
any one else desire in his turn to study it 
more and more precisely, let him hasten; 
for the landmarks that still exist, the docu- 
ments that have survived the centuries, will 
doubtless soon be swept away in this. age 
of engineers and railroads, by the overflow- 
ing modern spirit.” The realism of a trained 
artist has been put to the service of a de- 
vout modern, whase Catholicism is not of 
the stamp to separate him from other Chris- 
tians. No one can fail to derive great pleas- 
ure and benefit from these paintings, and 
long hours slip away unconsciously while 


we go about, catalog in hand, fitting each 
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Eastern picture into the Bible narrative. 
The life of Christ is more human, more 
beautiful, more real for these pictures; they 
are a distinct achievement of a critical, de- 
votional mind painting for posterity. 

Allow, if you are pressed, that these are 
colored drawings rather than paintings; that 
they lack in artistic emotion, harmonious 
color and atmosphere; that they are framed 
so badly that it is hard to divorce them 
from those staring mats and see them at 
their best; and yet how they awaken and 
exalt the spiritual sense’! The Wise Men 
and Herod sit facing each other, turbaned 
and mailed, matched in Eastern craft. 
Three camels swing up from the valley over 
the stony trail nearer to Bethlehem; Christ 
eats at the house of Matthew, and the en- 
vious look on from the olive-shaded court; 
the blind put their hands on the shoulders 
of the blind, each individual in character 
and blind in his own way, and go through 
the spring sunshine into the ditch; the crowd 
prepares to hustle the new prophet over the 
precipice, or comes to him to be fed by twos 
and threes up the mountain slope;—the 
Bible will never be the same again. 

There are a few illustrations which do not 
illuminate but darken the text. Blue angels 
like ghouls sit around the prostrate Christ 
in the desert, with hands prone instead of in 
helpful attitude; not so “ Angels Came and 
Ministered Unto Him;” and the demoniacs 
in the tombs and the massacred innocents 
are horrible in realism; but these exceptions 
leave the value of the whole undiminished. 

While the reproductions In the book re- 
tain the results of imagination and research 
and set the jewels of Gospel truth in appro- 
priate line and local color, the monochromes 
are more satisfactory artistically than the 
colored prints. There are two editions, the 
autograph edition and the “ American ” edi- 
tion, at $500 and $150 each. Already the 
French and English editions have beet 
printed from the same plates. 


The fall Academy exhibition is never of 
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very serious import; it is smaller this year 
than usual, and there are no pictures of sur- 
passing interest, but some of the sculptural 
work is of high order. A working model 
by Mr. Niehaus, placed in the stairway, 
gives a noble conception of William the Si- 
lent as an equestrian figure in armor, but 
unhelmeted and very erect on a superb war 
horse of the type of Colleoni’s. Mr. Niehaus 
is also to be congratulated on the model of 
Lincoln seated, and Mr. William Ordway 
Partridge on his bronze bust of Rev. BE. BE. 
Hale. 

Mr. Irving R. Wiles and Mr. Clinedinst 
are made Associates of the Academy this 
year, and their diploma pictures are given 
prominent place. There are canvases by 
several of our able school of landscape art, 
but no one has excelled himself. The most 
notable portrait is easily that of a tall girl 
in white by Mr. Allen St. John, one of the 
young contributors. Mr. J. Alden Weir's 
child in the candle-light of a “ Christmas 
Tree”? has been shown before; Mr. Van D. 
Perrine has also rendered artificial light 
with much charm in “ Hanging the Lan- 
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tern.” Mr. Henry B. Snell has treated 
“ Evening on the Sound” with a power sug- 
gesting Mr. Alexander Harrison, but a 
greater tenderness than he displays, and the 
“ Breaking Waves” of Mr. S. M. Lawrence 
have real movement. The cloud and cloud 
reflection by Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols is 
handled in a big and poetical way. The 
miniatures are neither numerous nor good. 
We have not yet approached the English 
fever for miniatures, since at the Grafton 
Galleries this fall there were one hundred 
and fifty miniatures displayed against one 
hundred and eighty oil paintings and draw- 
ings. 

The minor exhibitions of the month in- 
clude one by Ozawa of Tokio at the Mac- 
beth Galleries, where the results of Mr. 
Charles Volkmar’s experiments in art pot- 
tery are to be seen, and the unique water 
colors of Mrs.. Pamelia C. Smith; Mr. Phil 
May’s drawings at the Tooth Galleries, Mr. 
Carroll Beckwith’s at the Wunderlich Gal- 
leries, and Mr. Gibson’s latest and best at 
the Keppel Galleries. 


New York Ciry. 


RICHARD A. Mc CURDY. 


Swirt flow the circling years and Christmas 
bells 
Again ring out their message loud and clear. 
Alas, : 
If to the heavy heart, if to the leaden ear 
Their vibrant melody no story tells 
Of hope or cheer! 


Ah, weary years, years full of toil and care, 
While gray the locks that once were flecked 
with gold! 
Alas, 
That hearts of yore responsive to the tale oft 
told sei, 
No more beat high as Christmas bells declare 
The story old! 


Ay, is it so? God help us if it be! 
God help us if Christ’s birth no longer make, 
Alas, 
Our waking joyous and the glad chimes only 
break 
Dull and unheeded on the apathy 
Of hearts that ache! 


Nay, nay, not so! 
ache— 
Hearts brooding over wrong or hidden sin, 

Alas, 
Or grieving for the loved and lost, while dark 
within 
Her chambers sits the soul, for Christ’s dear 
sake 
Shall comfort take! 


O Babe of Bethlehem, Mary’s Child adored, 
Savior, Redeemer born as on this day, 
Alas, 
Though doomed for sin to suffer and to ransom 
pay 
For prisoned souls—ring, ring Thy bells, dear 
Lord, 
In sweet accord! 


H’en heavy hearts that 


Ring gladsome chimes until the leaden ear 
Shall hearken to their vibrant melody. 
Alas, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” mine, as Thine, 
the cry. 
But lo, it triumphs! Heart, be of good cheer, 
Christmas is here! 
Morris Prains,' New Jersey. 




































































OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


FROM A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


“My Dear Sir: Will you be kind enough to 
inform me whether you have any ladies in your 
family in addition to your wife and daughters, 
and, if so, will you please send me their names?” 

The receipt of such a request, if you 
break it off at this point, might lead to the 
feeling that some one was guilty of exces- 
sive curiosity, and that if you answered it 
you might be overwhelmed with the holi- 
day announcements of the popular stores. 
It has somewhat the flavor of a census in- 
quiry, but when you look at it again in the 
original diction instead of in this bald ver- 
sion, you will see that it is couched in terms 
of elegant politeness, with an explanation 
from Colonel Bingham that the information 
is desired to make up the invitation list for 
the coming social functions at the White 
House. Of course such an inquiry may 
eventually involve new dressmakers’ and 
milliners’ bills for the ladies referred to, 
but it is impossible to object to the stimu- 
lation of trade in this way. And the social 
Major-domo—or the Colonel Domo if you 
prefer—is not in league with Mr. Dingley 
or the receiver of customs, but is simply 
considering just how many ladies he can 
get at his White House receptions to neu- 
tralize the plain, prosaic officiality of Sen- 
ators, Representatives and other Govern- 
ment functionaries. The masculine dress in 
plain black and white is a severe, colorless 
affair; a good deal of flowing drapery, 
bright, gay patterns, with brilliant flowers 
and feminine loveliness, is needed to offset 
the sober claw-hammer plumage of male 
attire. ’ 

I suspect that the office which Colonel Bing- 
ham fills with such apparent ease and such 
uniform curtesy and social success is not 
without its embarrassments. I am wonder- 
ing, for instance, .what he will do if Mr. 
Roberts of Utah, who has just been elected 
to the House, should bring next winter to 
Washington the three wives he is reputed 
to have. Will they all be invited to the 
same reception, or will they be taken in 
turn; will they be presented to the Presi- 
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dent as a conjugal triplet, representing the 
totality of the polygamic relation, or will 
they be presented tandem? Members of 
Congress are somewhat sensitive on the 
subject of their quotas, demanding the most 
absolute equality in the distribution of pub- 
lic favors. Will not any discrimination in 
favor of a man with three wives be looked 
upon as partiality ? “ Roberts,” they will 
say, “ has more than his quota.” 

I observe that the question has been dis- 


cussed outside of Congress as to whether © 


Mr. Roberts will be allowed to take his seat. 
The subject will not come up before this 
Congress, and I have heard no speculation 
in regard to it. It is always competent for 
the House to decide upon the eligibility of 
its members, and every year we have had 
a dozen election cases involving contested 
seats. Mr. Roberts has, however, been fairly 
elected under the laws of Utah. His seat 
is not likely to be contested. The only way, 
therefore, for him to be unseated would be 
for objection to his admission to be made 
on the ground that the conditions under 
which Utah was admitted as a State, and 
which gives her a right to send a representa- 
tive, have not been complied with, and that 
no polygamous representative can hold the 
office under the Constitution of that State. 
Under this latter view proceedings against 
Mr. Roberts might be begun in Utah. But 
it may be difficult to prove fact of poly- 
gamy, and I suspect that, coming with a 
certificate from the Governor of Utah, 
Mr. Roberts will be permitted to take his 
seat. pee 

The question of the relation of the United 
States to sectarian appropriations has come 
up again from two different directions. It 
came up on Tuesday in the House in con- 
nection with the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. It is a bill appropriating 
six million, two hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars. The bill appropriates almost a mil- 
lion and a half to public schools, and carries 
a larger amount for school houses than has 
ever been recommended by the Committee. 
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The charities, however, have been cut down 
to the extent of some seventy-eight thou- 
sand dollars. This is because Congress, in 
accordance with the report of a committee 
appointed to consider the charities of the 
District, has left out all institutions which 
were reported by that committee as sec- 
tarian, with the exception of St. Ann’s in- 
fant asylum, which is left in the bill because 
no other preparation has been made to take 
care of the infants going to that asylum. 
In some cases it is hard to draw the line, 
and the appropriation committee found 
much difficulty in agreeing in regard to the 
status of some of the institutions. The 
Women’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Home, and Hope 
and Help Mission are left in the bill, tho 
not without protest from some members 
who argue that they are sectarian institu- 
tions. The Committee has been guided 
mainly by the character of the charter of 
these institutions, whether they are under 
direct denominational control and whether 
the instruction is distinctly sectarian in 
character. Two of the charities omitted are 
under Episcopalian control and three under 
Roman Catholic control. 

The law forbidding appropriations for any 
institutions under sectarian or ecclesiastical 
control in the District of Columbia was 
passed in 1897 and took effect on the 30th 
day of June last. Mr. Lewis, the able Super- 
intendent of the District, and who has had 
a thorough training in the administration of 
public and private charities, and is a pro- 
gressive student of modern philanthropy, as- 
sured me that the charities of the District 
would not suffer by this withdrawal of ap- 
propriation for sectarian purposes. The bill 
passed the House as it was reported by the 
Committee, an attempt to introduce an 
amendment favoring one of the institutions 
omitted being ruled out on a point of order. 

The next question of sectarian appropria- 
tions will come up in the Indian appropria- 
tion bill. This bill, which carries more than 
Seven millions of dollars, was finished in the 
Indian Committee Wednesday morning, and 
Without a dissenting vote it was agreed to 
omit all appropriations for schools under 
sectarian control. Tho this action may be a 
disappointment to the boards controlling 
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these schools, it cannot come as a surprise; 
for it has been the settled policy of Congress 
for several years to reduce and withdraw 
appropriations for contract schools as fast 
as the Government was prepared to educate 
the children taught in them. In a hearing 
on Wednesday before the Indian Committee, 
Commissioner Jones stated that the Govern- 
ment was now entirely prepared to educate 
all the children provided for in these con- 
tract schools. There are now 34 in all. 
They accommodate 1,119 children, which at 
the reduced rate of one hundred and eight 
dollars per capita proposed for the next 
year would amount to about $120,000. The 
Indian Commission declares that without 
asking for this sum the 1,119 children can be 
accommodated; but if Congress were to 
turn ovez the $120,000 proposed to be ap- 
propriated for them, the Indian Bureau 
could educate twice as many. Thus, on 
economic grounds, it is wise for the Govern- 
ment to assume control; at least it is not 
wise to appropriate money for sectarian 
schools when a dollar in the hands of the 
Government will go twice as far. Of the - 
84 schools that will be dropped 32 are Ro- 
man Catholic and 2 Episcopalian, one of 
these being the Lincoln Institute of Phila- 
delphia. The reason why so few Protestant 
schools appear in the list is because nearly 
all Protestant bodies have withdrawn from 
the contract school arrangement, and are 
either supporting the schools themselves or 
have turned them over to the Government. 
Of the two Episcopalian schools it is 
urged by the Superintendent of the Lincoln 
Institution of Philadelphia that its instruc- 
tion is wholly unsectarian; that children are 
allowed to go to church where they please. 
An examination of the charter, however, 
showed that it was entirely controlled by 
Episcopalians. 

Tho the Indian Committee have reported 
unanimously in favor of dropping these 
schools, the fight is pretty sure to come up 
on the floor of the House. Cardinal Gib- 
bons has sent a petition to Congress asking 
for the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the whole matter. I may say here 
that the Indian Committee took this action 
without any reference to political lines. In- 
deed, the Indian Committee has never to 
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my knowledge or in that of the oldest mem- 
bers connected with it, divided on political 
lines, and this may also be said of not a few 
of the Congressional Committees. 

‘he bill for the restriction of immigration 
had its regular place on the Calendar, and 
an attempt was made to bring it up on 
Wednesday, but by a close vote the House 
refused to consider it, which renders it 
pretty certain that nothing more will be 
done with it this session. The proposed 
reading and writing test for emigration is 
palpably unfair. There is no need for it, 
and our present laws are stringent enough. 
Congress can wisely devote its time to more 
important matters. 

The Senate this week has been mainly oc- 
cupied with the consideration of the Nica- 
raguan Canal, and Senator Morgan has 
spoken on the subject with his usual ability 
and volubility. In the House a pleasing in- 
cident on Wednesday was the speech of the 
old veteran, Galusha Grow, of Pennsylvania, 
who, on the subject of the rules of the House 
and the origin of the “ Committee on the 
Whole of the State of the Union,” gave an 
interesting and able review of this feature 
of parliamentary practice. He held the 
close attention of the House, and at the con- 
clusion of his speech was warmly applauded. 
Mr. Grow is a Nestor of parliamentary au- 
thority, and there are younger members who 
may well envy him his rich voice and his 
erect and commanding figure at seventy-five. 

The ease with which one may combine 
business with pleasure in these days was il- 
lustrated yesterday. “Chaplain,” said a 
member, “I want to make a confession, and 
if you will get into the telephone box I will 
talk to youthrough thekeyhole. I want to con- 
fess that I took the train yesterday after- 
noon, traveling east two hundred miles, got 
supper, went to the theatre and took the 
midnight train and traveled back again, 
reaching Washington at breakfast and in 
time to attend the morning committee meet- 
ing.” The Chaplain absolved the member 
on learning that he had gone to the theatre 
on a free ticket, that the play was composed 
by his daughter, and that owing to an early 
adjournment of the House he had not neg- 
lected any of his Congressional duties in 
taking between 1.15 p.m. and his next break- 
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fast a round trip of four hundred miles, 
paying his own fare. So swift and so easily 
do we distribute ourselves in these days. 

One of the most interesting and significant 
passages in the President’s message has re- 
ceived little attention from the public press, 
It is the paragraph urging an international 
agreement to exempt all private property 
at sea from. capture in time of war. So 
much of the President’s message related 
necessarily to the history of the war with 
Spain that this luminous prophetic evangel 
has been overlooked. I hope you may find 
space to print this paragraph: 

The experiences of the last year bring for- 
cibly home to us a sense of the burdens and the 
waste of war. We desire, in common with 
most civilized nations, to reduce to the lowest 
possible point the damage sustained in time of 
war by peaceable trade and commerce, . . . It 
should be our object, therefore, to minimize so 
far as practicable this inevitable loss and dis- 
turbance. This purpose can probably best be 
accomplished by an international agreement to 
regard all private property at sea as exempt 
from capture or destruction by the forces of bel- 
ligerent powers. The United States Govern- 
ment has for many years advocated this humane 
and beneficent principle, and is now in position 
to recommend it to other powers without the 
imputation of selfish motives. I therefore sug- 
gest for your consideration that the Executive 
be authorized to correspond with the Govern- 
ments of the principal maritime powers with 
a view of incorporating into the permanent law 
of civilized nations the principle of exemption 
of all private property at sea, not contraband of 
war, from capture or destruction by belligerent 
powers. 

The ‘historic position of the Government 
on this subject goes back to the very infancy 
of our republic. In the State Department 
there is the original treaty of the United 
States with Prussia, enacted in 1785, in 
which this agreement is made. That treaty, 
which I have read and handled with pa 
triotic pride, is signed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. 
If there is any discouragement in think- 
ing that the principle advocated by three 
illustrious American statesmen has not beet 
adopted by the civilized world, there is 
some satisfaction in thinking that President 
McKinley does not consider that principle 
antiquated or obsolete. 
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THE NEW BAPTIST HYMNAL.* 

For more than twenty-five years we have 
known Dr. Johnson, the editor of this new 
Hymnal, for a student of Christian hym- 
nology. He has upon occasion produced 
ahymn of his own with music set to it, also 
of his own composition. About eighteen 
years ago his well-known gifts and high 
standard of taste pointed him out in prefer- 
ence to older competitors as the best choice 
for associate editor in preparing “The Bap- 
tist Hymnal.” For the last fifteen years he 
has had, as Professor in Crozer Theological 
Seminary, full opportunity to test his judg- 
ment and, to ascertain by experience what 
are the limits and what the capacities of 
progress in the art of congregational song; 
or in other words, what the capacity of the 
average congregation is to learn new tunes, 
to use more or less difficult ones, and in 
bow great variety. The present hymnal 
is the outcome of these studies. It is not so 
much an addition to the list of manuals, 
which is already too long, as an attempt to 
fill the ever vacant place at the top which is 
always standing open for everything which 


promises to give a new impulse to sacred: 


song by bringing forward the best modern 
hymnals and the best progressive ideas and 
methods as to hymns and their use in wor- 
ship. 

This is not the simplest task in the world. 
The taste and practice of the churches have 
changed. Ideals and standards have become 
confused. The distinction between the emo- 
tional or sensational and the vital in worship 
is obscured. The need of the moment is 
hot all in one line of reactionary harking 
back to the old hymns and the old tunes. 
What of the new? is as important as What 
of the old? The Church is a living Church, 
ilive in its faculties. The new wood is as 
much a part of it as the old heart. 

These remarks will explain the standpoint 





*SuRsuM Corpa: A Book of Praise. E. H. John 
sn, Editor ; H. E. Ayers, Associate Editor. Ameri 
‘Ly Baptist Publication iety, Philadelphia. Net, 
1.50; for Introduction, $1.00. 


of the new hymnal which comes to us under 
the inspiring title of Sursum Corda. It is in- 
tended to give the worship of the Baptist 
Congregational and Presbyterian Church the 
uplift of the best song, new and old. The 
collection is offered in full conviction that it 
is the best possible for the service of song 
in the house of the Lord, and in two forms, 
one, more or less under Congregational aus- 
pices, for use in Congregational or Presby- 
terian ‘congregations, and the other dis- 
tinctively Baptist, for use in Baptist con- 
gregations. 

As to the number of hymns included, it is 
a reaction against the tendencies which a 
few years ago made the hymnals of the 
Church indiscriminate encyclopedias of 
sacred verse. Sursum Corda on the contrary 
is limited to eight hundred and fifty-six 
hymns. The music to which they are set is 
expanded, as the publisher notifies us, to 
thirteen hundred and forty-eight tunes for 
these eight hundred and fifty-six hymns, “a 
union of plenty and economy not surpassed.” 

On this method a very large proportion— 
perhaps one-half—of all the hymns are pro- 
vided with more than one tune. We count 
three hundred and forty-nine of these extras 
in the book. They are not always arranged 
on as strict a principle of representing dif- 
ferent styles as they should be, but they 
carry out this principle, if not to its limits, 
yet further than it has been carried before. 
Hymns that have been long set to two or 
even three different tunes, presented in this 
way, do not lose the old associations. En- 
terprising choirs and congregations have a 
chance for trying new settings to the old 
hymns without wholly breaking away from 
the old ones. 

Dr. Johnson has a keen appreciation of the 
lovely and really noble music which has 
come to us from England since the publica- 
tion of “Hymns and Tunes Ancient and 
Modern;” possibly he delights in them a lit- 
tle too much for the most catholic apprecia- 
tion of chorals of a different type which have 
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nevertheless served well as noble vehicles 
for carrying the high praises of God. He is 
not to be outdone even by President Stryker 
in his estimate of the ability of average. 
congregations to use and delight in subtle 
or complex music. ' At all events he gives 
them in his hymnal full opportunity to sing 
as much of it as they will. The familiar 
types are represented in good proportion 
among his selections, and no complaint can 
be made on this score of the feast of plenty 
in the common music. The sensuous, senti- 
mental and fleshly style of music which has 
been crowded onto the congregations under 
the plea that it is lively and inspiring gets 
very little recognition. Dr. Johnson is well 
aware of the mischievous character of these 
melodies and has not committed himself to 
the recognition of elements which contradict 
the whole serious purpose of public worship. 

It is not only in the friendly recognition of 
new settings for the hymns in meter that the 
congregational service has progressed, but 
in its attitude toward a free liturgical co- 
operation in the worship. The ability of our 
congregations to use plain song or some 
forms of chanted service has as yet been 
very little tested. But what a happy return 
it would be to the principle of ancient sim- 
plicity could we have the great Psalms and 
unmetrical hymns chanted in our congrega- 
tions! Dr. Johnson believes they can do it, 
and has included in his volume a, collection 
of selections with the music for the pur- 
pose. As a matter of religious feeling we 
should omit the two selections which have 
the sanction neither of Scripture nor of cath- 
olic usage. 


In the compilation of the hymns substan- 
tially the same principles have operated 
which we have seen applied to the music, 
but not in all cases with an equally satisfac- 
tory result. 

The danger that besets such manuals as 
this is the double one that the new will crowd 
the old and that the merely literary merits 
of a new example will count for too much 
in comparison with the familiar catholic 
hymn. Dr. Johnson’s collection suffers in 
both of these ways. The catholic hymns 
which had the first right to be there have 
sometimes been crowded out. 
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We have made a list of such omissions 
under each letter of the alphabet. We 
do not like to say how long it is, but name a 
few examples: 

“ And will the judge descend.” 

“ Another six days’ work is done.” 

“ Arise my soul, arise; 

Shake off thy guilty fears.” 

“ Blest Comforter Divine.” 

“Come said Jesus’ sacred voice.” 

“ Wountain of grace full rich and free.” 

“ Give me the wings of faith.” 

“ Hasten Lord the glorious time.” 

“ How blest the sacred tie.” 

“ How calm and beautiful the morn.” 

“T love to steal awhile away.” 

“ Jesus invites His saints.” 

“ Kingdoms and thrones to God belong.” 

“Let saints below in concert sing.” 

“‘ Life is the time to serve the Lord.” 

“To Jesus the crown of my hope.” 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire.” 

“ Rise, O my soul, pursue the path.” 

“Sure the blest Comforter is nigh.” 

“There is a land of pure delight.” 

“There is an hour of peaceful rest.” 

“Time is winging us away.” 

These will serve as examples of omissions 
that reach into the hundreds, and which ap- * 
pear to have been made to find room for less 
known and more recent competitors. As to 
the hymns substituted for these omissions, 
many of them are good and must prove valu- 
able additions, but more of them fail in the 
second way named above, of barren literary 
merit which does not go deep enough into 
the catholic realities of Christian experience 
to be born of God. 

The hymnal would not lose one single good 
modern hymn by cutting them all out, and 
they might be replaced with catholic exam- 
ples such as those named. All of the manu- 
als fail under this test. The encyclopedic 
collections like the “Songs of the Sanctv- 
ary ” get around the point by printing every- 
thing. But the moment condensation begins 
the standard catholic hymns are in danger. 

Dr. Johnson has taken a scholar’s infinite 
pains with the text of the hymns, and his 
two appendices of composers and hymt- 
writers are very well done indeed. Betweel 
them they give a very fair outline of the his- 
tory of hymns and of sacred song in this 
country. 
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How To Get Strong aNnD How To Stay So. 
By William Blaiisie. (New and enlarged 
edition. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1898.) 

The author says, in his preface: ‘It matters 
little whether we get vigor on the farm, the 
deck, the river, the athletic field, or in the 
gymnasium; if we only get it. Fortunately, if 
not gotten in youth, when we are plastic and 
easily shaped, it may still be had, and even far 
on in middle life, by judicious and systematic 
exercise, aimed first to bring up the weak and 
unused parts, and then by general work, daily, 
which shall maintain the equal development of 
the whole.” 

This man knows what he is talking about, 
speaking out of abundant experience, and while 
it is a gratifying fact that it is dawning on 
the great majority of people that a sound, well- 
developed body is the first factor in even great 
intellectual achievement, there are thousands 
of men whose bodies were formed and com- 
pacted before this doctrine of the sound phy- 
sigue was at all comprehended in its most im- 
portant bearings on the general welfare, and, 
much as is said about physical culture for the 
youngsters, the middle-aged are wont to think 
of it, and its hopeful and helpful possibilities, as 
quite beyond their reach. Let all the victims 


of city-bred dyspepsia, headaches, insomnia 


and the entire legion of miseries that they have 
come to believe inseparable from the very cir- 
cumstances of their lives, get this book, study 
it, put its precepts in active practice, and they 
will find a new world of ability to work, and 


consequently to enjoy, opened to them. A 
knowledge of its precepts will not raise the dead, 
but it will keep many a man from joining the 
great majority too soon, and the examples cited 
in the physical histories of great men will stim- 
ulate and encourage them in well directed efforts 
to make the most of life—this life—and thus 
contribute to human happiness. EXLE- 
MENTS OF SANITARY ENGINEERING. By Mans- 
field Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineering 
in Lehigh University. (John Wiley & Sons. 
$2.00. We place this book without hesitation 
beside the late Colonel Waring’s on Drainage, 
Sanitation and Sewage Disposal, as its ideal 
companion and supplement. It discusses the 
whole question of sanitary science in its ele- 
mentary. scientific relations, but at the same 
time in terms which, with a little attention, will 
be intelligible to.an average reader. It differs 
with Colonel Waring’s book only in being more 
devoted to the explication of the scientific proc- 
esses and principles involved, while we should 
Say that Colonel Waring had occupied himself 
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more with practical methods and results at- 
tainable. Professor Merriman treats the sub- 
ject in five chapters, “Sanitary Science,” 
“Water and Its Purification,” “ Water Supply 
Systems,” “ Sewerage Systems,” and “ Disposal 
of Garbage and Sewage.” 





HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF ANNAPOLIS. In- 
cluding Old Port Royal and Acadia. With 
Memoirs of its Representatives in the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, and Biographical and 
Genealogical Sketches of its Harly English 
Settlers and their Families. By the late W. 
A. Calnek, of the Nova Scotia Historical So- 
ciety. Edited and Compiled by A. W. Savary, 
M.A., Judge of the County Courts of Nova 
Scotia, Member of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society and other learned bodies. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. (William Briggs, 
Toronto. $38.25.) . 

The beginning of this work was made by the 
late Mr. W. A. Calnek, of Bridgetown, N. S. 
At his sudden death in 1892 the materials, in a 
very incomplete condition and not yet brought 
into order by Mr. Calnek, were passed over to 
Judge Savary, who has prepared them for pub- 
lication and added, especially in the genealog- 
ical part, a large amount of entirely original 
matter of his own. These accounts of the 
earliest Duropean settlers and their descendants, 
especially of those of New Hngland and New 
York descent, who came into the colony after 
the American Revolution as Loyalists, are ex- 
tremely interesting. So far as the emigrant 
(or immigrant) Loyalists are concerned these 
annals furnish an interesting and valuable sup- 
plement to Sabine’s History, and one which can 
be read now by Americans with profit and 
pleasure. It is certainly interesting to know 
that Colonel Winslow, of the old Massachusetts 
fam’ / of that name, and under whose mili- 
tary direction the Acadian deportation was car- 
ried out, was one of these emigrating (or immi- 
grating) Loyalists. As we understand it Mr. 
Calnek is responsible for the first eight chap- 
ters, and with them a very full discussion of 
the Acadian deportation from a New England 
or English point of view. Judge Savary sums 
up the case in the Ninth Chapter wholly in 
the opposite sense. He lays the responsibility 
of the deportation on Governor Lawrence, who 
he declares was determined not to deport the 
French Acadians but to destroy them. He as- 
serts that the British Government was wholly 
innocent of his design, and that the plan had 
been successfully carried out when Secretary 
Robinson’s dispatch, which might have ar- 
rested its execution, reached Halifax. He ex- 
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onerates also the New England colonies and 
Governor Shirley from implication in the busi- 
ness. It is well known that Governor Shirley 
is on record as having written to the Home 
Government against the deportation. As to 
the main question, we do not propose to discuss 
it. The weak point of Judge Savary’s argu- 
ment is that the deportation effected precisely 
that depopulation of the country from its natu- 
ral defenders and exposure to the inroads of 
the Indian savages which it is assumed that 
the double dealing, delaying policy of the Eng- 
lish was designed to prevent. If the English 
were playing this double game with the Aca- 
dians, disarming them on the one hand, and 
preventing them from leaving the country on 
the other, why should this policy have been 
abandoned all at once for the ruthless deporta- 
tion of the entire population, and the extinc- 
tion of its natural defenders against the sav- 
ages? Judge Savary’s argument is by far the 
strongest yet published, while the full case on 
the other side may be read in Mr. Calnek’s pre- 
ceding chapters. 





THE PsALMS AND THEIR Story: A Study of 
the Psalms as Related to Old Testament 
History. With a Preliminary Study of 
Hebrew Poetry and Music. By William 
H. Barton, D.D. (The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. Two vols., 16mo. $2.50 the set.) 

It augurs well for the Sunday-school and 

Bible class instruction of the American churches 

that such a work as these two volumes is of- 

fered to them and by “The Pilgrim Press.’ 

It will serve equally well the needs of “ pastors 

with small libraries” and general students of 

the Bible who are not in a condition to make 
use of the more technical and critical works. 

The author’s position is thoroughly reverent 

and at the same time open minded and free. 

He describes himself fairly as “in accord with 

the opinions of the more conservative of pro- 

gressive scholars”—Dr. Driver, for example, 
we might say. It is, however, important to re- 
mark that the author does not raise theological 
questions, and his treatment of the Psalms does 
not tend to raise them any further than they 
come of necessity before the reader. When this is 
true Dr. Barton’s method tends rather to allay 
doubts which exist already thansuggest new ones. 
The keynote of this exposition of the Psalms is 
that each one of them has a history, and tho 
it is not possible to ascertain everything about 
every Psalm and its authorship, we are plainly 
entitled to the full benefit of all we can learn 
about them and should read every Psalm in the 
light of its history. Dr. Barton has consulted 
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an excellent series of standard works in pre- 
paring his volumes and gone to the best 
sources for critical information. His treatment 
of all the Psalms, the older as well as those of 
later origin, will be found most useful, but we 
apprehend that most students of his volumes 
will feel that they owe him most for the free, 
frank, honest and yet vivid treatment of the 
later Psalms, and his admirable interweaving 
of the prophets and kings, their histories and 
their prophecies, into the exposition and de- 
velopment of the Psalms. 





Stupies IN LATIN Moops AND TENSES. By 
Herbert Charles Elmer. (Published for 
Cornell University by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 75 cents.) 

This volume is published in the “ Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology,” edited by Pro- 
fessors Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles Edwin 
Bennett and George Prentice Bristol. It has 
for its object to disprove the ordinary opinion of 
Latin grammarians that in certain expressions 
the present and perfect tenses of the subjunctive 
are used without difference of meaning. In op- 
position to this opinion these professors have 
been able to distinguish in this essay certain 
important and clearly marked distinctions be- 
tween these two tenses. “The Use of Tenses 
in Subjunctive Volitive Expressions” is the 
topic of Part I. Part II discusses their use in 
“Expressions of Contingent Futurity,” and 
Part III “The Supposed Potential Use of the 
Subjunctive.” 





MeEtaPHysics. By Borden P. Bowne. (Har- 
per Brothers.) This is a supplement of the 
“Theory of Thought and Knowledge,” by the 
same author. The changes introduced are in 
the form and exposition, not in, the “ substance 
of doctrine.” The marked feature of the revi- 
sion is the greater emphasis laid on the ideal- 
istic element. In order to save idealism from 
misunderstanding, Professor Bowne lays stress 
on the distinction between phenomenal and on- 
tological reality, the latter belonging to meta- 
physics and being regarded as active intelli- 
gence, the former being perfectly real in the 
field of experience. While concrete science is 
thus recognized, it is not allowed an absolute 
character. “The successive phases of phenom- 
ena cannot be deduced from the antecedent phe- 
nomena by any ~roper logical process.” So 
long as the scientific observer confines himself 
to classifying the uniformities of nature he is 
within his right; when he sets up these uni- 
formities as self-sufficient and self-executing 
laws he is trespassing in the domain of meta- 
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physics, and subjects himself to metaphysical 
criticism. Such criticism, also, is much needed 
by the current “synthetic” psychology. The 
attempt to construe the mental life in terms 
of mechanism or of the lower categories has 
resulted in a kind of mythology 

“in which mental states are hypostatized, im- 
possible dynamic relations feigned, logical iden- 
tities mistaken for objective temporal identities ; 
and then the entire fiction, which exists only in 
and through thought, is mistaken for the genera- 
tor of thought.” 

It cannot be denied that criticism of this 
character is needed, and Professor Bowne is 
qualified to offer it. His thought is as clear as 
ever and his language as plain. We do not 
hesitate to advise those who wish to obtain a 
metaphysical basis for their thinking—a basis 
on which they can build confidently and intelli- 
gently—to study Professor Bowne’s system. 
Whether they are satisfied with his reasoning 
throughout or not, they will obtain enough of 
stimulus and suggestion to repay them for their 
labor, which the spirited style of the author 
will to some extent lighten. 


THE ELEMENTS oF SocioLoey, by Franklin 
H. Giddings (Macmillan Co.), is described by 
its author as not an abridgment of his larger 
work, “Principles of Sociology,” but a new 
book. Perhaps it --‘ght be called a condensa- 
tion or summary of the more extended treatise. 
It is meant for the use of college and school 
classes, but it is very questionable if such 
classes are fitted to comprehend generalizations 
of so high an order as those of sociology must 
necessarily be. To expect the youthful mind 
to assimilate propositions which are derived 
from inductions of the most extensive char- 
acter is unreasonable. It is contrary to 
the order of nature. Philosophers may elab- 
orate systems of sociology as the result of pro- 
longed investigation and profound thought, but 
their systems can be criticised and understood 
only by those who are prepared by study and 
reflection for the work. So far as dissecting 
the skeleton of his system is concerned, Pro- 
fessor Giddings has done his work very well. 
A bright boy might, with moderate exertion, 
commit the whole scheme to memory and be 
ready with the appropriate formula for any 
contingency that might be suggested. But to 
suppose that such a boy would thus be pre- 
pared to grapple with the actual conditions of 
social movements is absurd. His equipment 
would consist of generalities underived from 
particulars; he would have no power of con- 
necting his vague formulas with any experience, 
either his own or that of others. Still, we may 
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fairly say that those who think it advisable to 
teach general schemes of knowledge will find 
Professor Giddings’s book very well adapted 
for their purpose. As we have noticed his 
larger work at length in these columns, it is not 
necessary to describe the present treatise more 
particularly. 

Sones ror COLUMBIA’s HEROES—Wak PoEMS 
Fork 1898. By Clarence Hawkes. Illustrated. 
No better souvenir of this war year can be found ; 
for the sensitive soul of the blind young poet, 
Clarence Hawkes, has been touched and thrilled 
by every phase of the Spanish contest, since 
three years ago, when he wrote a burning pro- 
test against the cruelties practiced in Cuba, 
and he has put his thoughts and feelings into 
this book of “Songs.” He has gathered into 
the same sheaf a few of the sententious quat- 
rains that have, during the year, been printed 
in various magazines, which could not withhold 
their consent to a reproduction which might 
benefit “this brave man struggling in the 
storms of fate.’ The photographic pictures 
fepresent many scenes deeply graven in the 
heart of 1898. One quatrain we give: 

“The Dead Vuiunteer.” 
Brave-hearted youth, although thy form was laid 
With material pomp beneath the everglade, 

Time shall not dim the luster of thy deed, 
That saw not self, but felt our country’s need. 

As Mr. Hawkes grows older he improves in 
the perfection of rhyme and rhythm. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe says of the book, we might call it 
“a blind man’s life set to sweet music, and 
bright with that inner light that bodily condi- 
tions cannot alter.” 

ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNING 
TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. (The Macmillan Uo. $1.50.) Stu- 
dents who have made use of Mr. Brooke’s ear- 
lier book, “ Early English Literature Up to the 
Days of Alfred,” will be glad to have the pres- 
ent volume, which, altho not large, brings 
the history of old English literature down to its 
passing into the thirteenth century. Of course, 
this book includes the former one, but here the 
matter is greatly condensed. Mr. Brooke’s 
treatment of his subject is admirable in every 
way. He has not crowded his text with ex- 
cerpts, but has chosen only such passages from 
the old writers as are illustrative, and these are 
presented in modern English. His style is 
straightforward, lucid and strong, and history 
appears through it as a landscape through a 
clear atmosphere. At the end of the volume is 
a useful appendix containing some translations 
of Anglo-Saxon poems. There is also an excel- 
lent bibliography and a comprehensive index, 
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The book is one that every student of English 
should have, and it should go into every public 
library. 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH FICTION. By Ben- 
jamin W. Wells, Ph.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of the South. (New 
York: Dodd. Mead & Co. $2.00.) On the airy 
mountain-top where the University of the South 
sits like a group of eagles taking a bird’s-eye 
view of the world has come together a coterie 
of scholarly men and women from whom we are 
receiving at short intervals some excellent books. 
The volume now in hand is a study of French 
fiction of the present century. It has a leisure- 
ly air, and while reading it we get the impres- 
sion of thoughtfulness and carefulness. We do 
not have to agree with Professor Wells at all 
points in order to feel the true value of his 
work, which is of a sort to make it acceptable 
to students and general readers everywhere. 
He passes in review most of the best fiction 
and fiction writers from Chateaubriand to Dau- 
det in a way to enlighten and instruct. The 
publishers have given the book a handsome 
make-up. 

Socrat IpEALS IN ENGLISH LETTERS. By 
Vida D. Sudder. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. $1.75.) In this little book we have an 
intelligent study of English literature with a 
view to tracing through it evidences of the so- 
cial advance of English speaking people. This 
makes the study really a double one; literature 
affects the social trend, while social aspirations 
influence the greatest literature. A great deal 
of careful and thoughtful labor is apparent in 
these pages, which beginning with William 
Langland sketch swiftly and suggestively the 
current of English literary aspiration through 
the middle ages down to Jonathan Swift. In 
the second part the chief study is of writers and 
their times from Dickens and Thackeray down 
to the present moment. It is from center to 
circumference a women’s book, and womanly, 
which is not in the least against it. The study 
is all the more noteworthy on this account, as 
it gives the feminine view with distinguished 
clearness. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY RUSSELL AND LADY HER- 
BERT. 1623-1723. Compiled from Original Fam- 
ily Documents. By Lady Stepney. (The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75.) This is a compilation 
from works published in the early part of the 
present century. Lord Russell, the husband of 
Lady Russell, was executed for an alleged trea- 
son against the Government, and these memoirs, 
as to her, are largely taken up with religious 
meditations. Lady Herbert’s experiences were 
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if possible more romantic, if not more terrible, 
than those of Lady Russell. She rescued her 
husband from a heap of wounded and dead on a 
bloody field and then from prison. He after- 
ward died of “ wounds and hardships which he 
suffered” in behalf of his king. It is not prob- 
able that this book will find a large reading in 
America; but as a strong light upon the state 
of things, religious and political, in England 
during the troublous days of ©harles I it is both 
interesting and valuable. 


THe STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF CANADA 
FoR 1897. Issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. (Government Printing Bureau, Ot- 
tawa. 1898.) This is the thirteenth year of 
issue for this excellent handbook. It covers the 
whole ground of physical, commercial, indus- 
trial, financial, social, agricultural and political 
statistics, with a brief summary sketch of his- 
tory, physical features, government, etc. From 
the statistical summary we glean a few facts. 
In thirty years the revenue has increased from 
$18,687,928 to $37,829,778; the number of 
post offices from 3,638 to 9,191; shipping out- 
ward and inward from 4,319,321 tons to 11,- 
928,980 tons; exports from $57,567,888 to 
$137,950,253; imports from $73,459,644 to 
$119,218,609; miles of railway in operation 
from 2,269 to 16,550; bank assets from $77,- 
872,257 to $835,203,890, and post office sav- 
ing banks from 81 to 779. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. By Capt. Charles 
Boothby. (The Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 
This is, as the book’s sub-title goes, “‘ The Mem- 
oirs, Diary and Correspondence of Charles 
Boothby, Captain Royal Engineers, During His 
Last Campaign.” We have not in a long time 
read a more engrossingly interesting work. It 
is brim-full of the truest romance—the romance 
of actual life lived under the most picturesque 
and exciting circumstances. Boothby was a 
true hero. His diary is replete with the charm 
of high courage and splendid manhood. His 
account of the battle of Talavera and the de- 
scription of his journey to Madrid make 
memorable reading. Equally attractive is the 
itinerary of his going from Madrid to Bayonne. 
He was a cheerful prisoner as well as a brave 
soldier, and every page of this book reflects the 
best traits of English character. To us the 
reading has been intensely engaging. 


Four-FoorepD AMERICANS. By Mabel Os- 
good Wright. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 
Books like this are cups of delight to wide 
awake and inquisitive girls and boys. Here is 
a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, 
bright, entertaining and thoroughly instructive. 
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The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fasci- 
nation that distinguishes her other outdoor 
books. Mr. Frank M. Chapman edits the vol- 
ume, and the excellent illustrations are by Mr. 
Ernest Seton Thompson. There are some er- 
rors of statement which should, in a future edi- 
tion, be corrected. The present reviewer has 
seen a gray squirrel store more than a peck of 
walnuts in one hollow log; he has often seen one 
storing chestnuts and hickory nuts in consider- 
able quantities; but on page 358 of this book 
the statement is made that the gray squirrel 
never stores nuts except by hiding them one by 
one, each nut in a separate place! 


A PIONEER oF HERALDRY FOR AMERICANS. 
By Edward 8. Holden, LL.D. (The Century 
Co. $1.00.) A coat of arms is a harmless 
piece of decoration, and in certain cases it has 
considerable value as a true badge of distin- 
guished lineage. Like every other good thing 
that has the weakness of an easy adaptability 
to frivolous or otherwise unworthy purposes, 
this badge has been greatly abused. Dr. Hol- 
den’s little book, now before us, treats in an 
elementary and popular way of the principles 
and significance of heraldry. Readers interest- 
ed in the subject will find it a valuable work as 
far as it goes, a pleasant stepping-stone to a full 
knowledge. Besides the very clear and concise 
descriptions in the text, there are many illus- 
trations with explanatory notes. Such a book 
has historical value as well as the lighter inter- 
est belonging to the purposes of its main sub- 
ject. : 

Tue ASSOCIATE HeERMITS. By Frank R. 
Stockton. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) If 
there is a more droll or more delightful writer 
now living than Frank R. Stockton we should 
be slow to make his acquaintance, on the ground 
that the limit of safety might be passed. But 
what could be grotesquer and at the same time 
as alluringly funny as this story of a father 
and mother who vicariously bear the honey- 
moon for their daughter? Think of the two 
old people going off on their daughter’s wed- 
ding journey for her, and leaving her and her 
newly acquired husband to bill and coo in the 
homestead! But this accommodating old couple 
could not have hit upon a more queerly exciting 
experiment. It leads to complications galore 
and adventures far from commonplace. Mr. 
Stockton’s humor asserts itself admirably, and 
the story is altogether enjoyable. 

Our CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. By Agnes H. 
Morton. With an Introduction by Hamilton 
W. Mabie. (New York: The ‘Century Co. 
$1.25.) The best review of this useful and 
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entertaining little book is the “ Word of Intro- 
duction,” by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. We 
can but say to our readers that next to being 
a good and gracious conversational entertainer 
is being a seductive listener to a talker like the 
author of these fluent and cleverly brilliant 
pages. It is talk of the best sort about how to 
get the art of conversation. Doubtless the de- 
lectation irradiated from a composition like this 
will never make sprightly conversers out of us, 
dull and stupid as we must ever be, but it may 
whet our taste and tend to give us the attitude, 
if not the cultured receptivity, of attentive lis- 
teners. 


A CoRNER OF SPAIN. By Miriam Coles Har- 
ris. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) . 
This pleasant little book is light enough and elo- 
quent enough to avoid the punishment usually 
meted out to tourists’ literature about what he 
saw while “on the go.” The author did not see 
a great deal, nor was what came under her ob- 
servation particularly interesting; but she en- 
joyed everything, even sea-sickness one might 
easily believe, and she has written with such 
enthusiasm and with such vividly graphic nim- 
bleness all about it that the reading has a de- 
cided charm. She noted many little things in 
the corner of Spain visited by her, and these 
little things taken all together give an impres- 
sion of Spanish life at once picturesque and 
evidently truthful. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF RECENT AUTHORS. 
By Hattie Tyng Griswold. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.) There cannot, perhaps, 
be too many books like this. The sort makes 
for culture. Thousands of readers find inspira- 
tion in the enthusiastic pen-pictures of notable 
people, especially notable literary people, drawn 
by hero-worshipers. Sometimes the curious 
taste of the sketcher in bringing together his 
subjects is a matter to make one smile. It isa 
dangerously long step from Tennyson to Barrie; 
but then it has been made, and one enjoys Bar- 
rie none the less on account of the strain. The 
studies in this volume are pleasingly set and 
they will be of excellent use to the audience for . 
which they were written. 


GtortA MunpI. By Harold Frederic. (Chi- 
cago: H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50.) This is, per- 
haps, the simplest story, yet the most complicat- 
ed in the telling, that the late Harold Frederic 
ever wrote. It is, moreover, far pleasanter 
reading than “Tie Damnation of Theron 
Ware.” As for originality, we find it not in the 
plot, which is threadbare, but in the character- 
ization, which rises to a high level with notable 
effect of freshness and sweetness. The hero is 
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a fine figure, scarcely heroic, yet attractively in- 
dividual, while the heroine, although more 
slightly sketched, pleases a healthy taste for 
genuine womanly sweetness. In a word, Gloria 
Mundi is a charming novel, quite free of glaring 
ugly features. 


THE PoETRY OF TENNYSON. By Henry Van 
Dyke. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) This 
is the tenth edition of a valuable book, revised 
and enlarged, with a new preface. A loving and 
thorough appreciation of Tennyson’s poetry by 
a man of fine mind, who has read and studied 
with patience and insight and written with en- 
thusiasm, is what the reader must expect. Mr. 
Van Dyke’s essays are sermons on Tennyson 
rather than criticism; but they contain a con- 
siderable amount of helpful suggestion to the 
student of English literature along with their 
glowing, sometimes gorgeous, flow of apprecia- 
tion. Read in connection with the superb life 
of Tennyson recently published, this book will 
assume a new value. 


GOETHE’s EGMONT, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
anv Notes. By Sylvester Primer, Ph.D,,-Pro- 
fessor of Teutonic Languages in the University 
of Texas. (Macmillan Company. 60 cents.) 
The text of Goethe’s Hgmont, carefully edited 
for use in schools, was well worth the care that 
Dr. Primer has bestowed upon it. The intro- 
duction covers all the ground of clear and com- 
prehensive criticism, both descriptive and his- 
torical, and the story is analyzed for the benefit 
of students. At the end of the book there are 
copious explanatory notes and helps in transla- 
tion. There is a useful bibliographical list, and 
a good index to the notes will be found of as- 
sistance. 

WIspoM AND Destiny. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. (New York: Dood, Mead & Co. $1.75.) 
There is a large amount of deep feeling in this 
book. It is a book of sentiment often tender 
and true, sometimes nebulous and of doubtful 
value, but mostly on the side of a comprehen- 
sive human sympathy. In the end the author 
seems to reverse the maxim: “ Be wise and you 
‘will be happy; ” he makes it read: “ Be huppy 
first and then try wisdom.” In fact, Mr. Mae- 
terlinck says hundreds of good things, but really 
comes to no conclusion. He is philosophical, 
but he has no philosophy; religious, but has no 
religion. The translation is by Alfred Sutro 
and well done. 

Korean SKETCHES. By Rev. James S. Gale, 
B.A. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00.) Without pretentions to more 
than a sketchy account of life, manners and 
place in Korea, this little book has the interest 
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of reality set forth with considerable cleverness 
and sincerity. The author is a missionary at 
Wénsan, in the country he describes, and his 
book includes the most striking part of experi- 
ences, observations and studies during nine 
years of residence and travel. The style is spir- 
ited, sometimes almost too picturesque, and 
there is no lack of interest. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERI- 
CAN STATESMEN. By Elbert Hubbard. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) ‘hese 
little visits have a chatty, superficial air, as they 
should have, perhaps. Well-worn but peren- 
nially interesting subjects are lightly discussed. 
The homes visited are twelve in number—those 
of Washington, Hamilton, Franklin, Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, John Quincy Adams, 
Jefferson, Webster, Clay, John Jay, Seward and 
Lincoln—and the statesmen who once occupied 
them are pleasantly sketched. The book is illus- 
trated with pictures of the men and the homes. 

LIgHTs AND SHADOWS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Rev. A. 0. Dizon, D.D. (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.00.) Here is a 
book which may be read with profit by every 
American citizen. While it is not a work show- 
ing any great originality or novelty, or any 
striking literary power, it has the interest and 
value of high thinking and noble views of life. 
In its thirteen chapters the moral and religious 
standards are applied to American life with 
sincerity and earnestness. The result is good 
chiefly in forcing the reader to think along im- 
portant lines. 

More CarGors. By W. W. Jacobs. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.00.) 
This is not as fresh and captivating a book as 
the author’s “Many Cargoes.” Plainly the 
cargoes here presented are cullings; but some of 
them are quite preposterously amusing. 
Success AGAINST Opps, OR How a Boy MADE 
His Way, by W. O. Stoddard (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.50), is a large and handsome 
illustrated book. The story is one of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s best, full of exciting adventures by sea 
and land, sure to please boys and just as sure 
to do them no harm. * 

MONTEVIDEO—MAYBANK. By R. Q. Mallard. 
(Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication. 50 cents.) This is a memoir of 
“A Southern Christian Household in the Olden 
Time,” being a sketch of the life and the homes 
of the Rev. Charles Colcock Jones, D.D., of 
Liberty County, Georgia. It has the interest 
and value of truth. The future historian must 
not neglect books like this, for they hold the 
characteristics of a vanished phase of American 
civilization. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE statue of Thomas ‘Hughes, the au- 
thor of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” will be 
erected early next year at Rugby. 


-...The last and tenth volume of Mr. Wil- 
liam Kingford’s “ History of Canada” has just 
been completed. 


-«+ Lhe Church Union announces that at the 
beginning of the new year it will appear in 
magazine form, and the subscription price will 
be reduced to fifty cents. 


----Lhe December Century has exhausted its 
Christmas edition, and the publishers announce 
that no new copies can be supplied, as the cov- 
ers were printed in France. 

...-Messrs. Henry Holt have now in press 
the essays on education by the late Francis A. 
Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


...-Mr. Edmond Kelly, a New York lawyer 
and president of the Social Reform Club in this 
city, is perhaps the only Amercian who went to 
Madrid during the recent war. He will de- 
scribe his experiences in the January Century. 

---.The Macmillans are shortly to publish 
Rudyard Kipling’s letters on the British Navy. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Kipling recently 
made a trip on an English war vessel as the 
guest of the captain. 

..-.-Hdwin Pugh, the author of “Tony 
Drum,” who some wiseacres think will win an 
international reputation very shortly, is a 
young man twenty-four years old, a confirmed 
optimist and a keen sportsman, and has been 


engaged in literary work from the age of six- 
teen. 


....The series of papers on the principles of 
taxation, by the late David A. Wells, whose 
publication in The Popular Science Monthly 
was interrupted by the death of the author, is 
now to be finished in two or three articles, the 
manuscript of which was found practically com- 
plete among Mr. Wells’s papers. 


....A new edition of “ Aurora Lee” is made 
noteworthy from the following preface by Mr. 
A. C. Swinburne: 


“No English contemporary poet by profession 
has left us work so full of living fire. Fire is the 
element in which her genius lives and breathes; 
it has less hold on earth than Tennyson’s or 
Browning’s or Miss Ingelow’s, and less aérial im- 
Pulse, less fantastic or spiritual aspiration, than 
Miss Rossetti’s. But all these noble poets seem 
to play with life and passion like actors or like 
students if compared with her.” 


...-Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will is- 
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sue soon the first volume of the “History of 
Britis. India,” by Sir W. W. Hunter. ‘The 
author has been at this work for a great many 
years, and it is his purpose to confine the his- 
tory to five volumes. ‘I'he same firm will also 
issue early next year the first volume of the 
“ Oxford Library of Practical Theology.” Hach 
chapter will be written by a different clergy- 
man, and they will be entitled “ Religion,” 
“ Prayer,” “Baptism,” “ Confirmation,” “ Holy 
Matrimony,” “The Holy Communion,” “The 
Prayer Book,” “ Religious Ceremonials,” etc. 
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EDITORIALS. 


PEACE TO GOOD-WILLING MEN. 


THE Christmas Peace is more than sur- 
cease from war; it is the peace of the favor 
of God to good-willing men. Shall that be 
our peace? 

“ Good-willing men ”—that is the crucial 
test of character for man or nation. Do we 
out of the deepest springs of our hearts will 
good? Are our impulses as well as our con- 
duct kindly and helpful? In short, do we 
love our Savior’s primal, compulsive rule of 
love of God and love to man, to all men, the 
lowest, the most needy, the most suffering, 
the most degraded, to man collective and in- 
dividual, in whom only we can see God and 
toward whom only we can illustrate and 
prove our love to God? Are we not sure? 
Then on Christmas day let us read Lowell’s 
“Sir Launfal” and do some deed of love, 
for 
“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 

Shall the Christmas Peace come also to our 
nation? Only as our nation also is good-wil- 
ling. If we know our own purpose we went 
into this war for no selfish reason, with no 
purpose of greed of territory, with no desire 
to humiliate Spain, certainly with no desire 
to revenge any injury. We declared—and 
we could not be deceived—that we could no 
longer endure the distress at our very doors, 
and that the war which was destroying so 
many lives of womenand children must cease. 
We declared that Cuba must have peace. 
that the rule of Spain there must end, and 
in making the demand on Spain that she 
withdraw from Cuba we declared solemnly 
to the world that we did not seek to annex 
that island to the United States. Spain re- 
fused our demand; she rejected our demand 
and spurned our promise. Then came the 
brief, decisive war. In the fortune of war 
another oppressed colony in the far Bast 
sought and received our help. Have we 
taken the Philippines and Porto Rico sel- 
fishly or good-willingly? That is the ques- 
tion of test. We believe in the better in- 
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stincts and purposes of our nation; we be- 
lieve in them fully, without lingering doubt. 
But the decisive test and proof of our pur- 
pose will appear in what we do with or for 
our new possessions. Good purposes need 
strengthening all the time. They must, be 
fostered by acts of helpfulness. We must 
make it very clear to our rulers and to our 
politicians that the Philippines are ours not 
to exploit or rob for our own enrichment, but 
to free and help and bless. We cannot, will 
not, doubt that President and Congress and 
people have enough Christianity to see in 
these people, with “their buffets and scorns” 
“an image of Him who died on the tree,” 
and to give them the best of their red wine 
and wheaten bread out of real pity and 
brotherly love. Thus only can we claim the 
Christmas Peace. 





THE PRESIDENT’S COLONIAL 
POLICY. 


THE remarkable public addresses of the 
President in the South are in effect a mes- 
sage to the American people concerning the 
greatest question of this day in the United 


States. They supplement the official mes- 
sage which he sent to Congress at the begin- 
ning of the current session. What was lack- 
ing in that communication because the 
treaty of peace had not been signed, is now 


supplied by the addresses delivered at Sa- 


vaunah and Atlanta. The remarks of the 
President on the 15th at Piedmont Park 
should be considered in connection with 
what he said at Savannah two days later. 
It was not enough to point to the flag at 
Manila and ask, “ Who will haul it down?” 
That appeal by itself was somewhat disap- 
pointing, for without what may be called 
the context of the later speech it tended to 
discourage that calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration which the problem of the Philip- 
pines requires. Conditions may be conceived 
under which it would be our duty to with- 
draw the flag from conquered soil; we have 
undertaken to do this in Cuba. But the 
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speech at Savannah rounded out the address 
at Atlanta. It pointed to the advantages of 
thorough and dispassionate inquiry. “It is 
fortunate,” the President said, “that the 
country is free to consider and discuss new 
questions which are immediately before us, 
unbiased by party or past political alliances. 
These new questions,” he continued, “ are to 
be thought out and wrought out not in a 
spirit of partisanship but in a spirit of patri- 
otism. Neither prejudice nor passion, nor 
previous condition, can embarrass the free 
action and calm judgment of the citizen.” 

It is to this calm judgment that the ex- 
planations and arguments in the Savannah 
speech appeal with irresistible force. What 
is our duty? In the course of war we have 
destroyed such government as did exist on 
the islands. It was a corrupt and oppressive 
gove ent, against which the more intelli- 
gent and progressive element in a large pop- 
ulation was in rebellion. It was our duty in 
the circumstances, opportunity having been 
thrust upon us, to better the condition of the 
Filipinos. It was absurd and cruel to talk 
of restoring the islands to Spain, for the 
Spaniards could not set up again even the 
tottering and unjust government which 
Dewey found at Manila when he sunk Mon- 
tojo’s fleet. If we had come away and left 
the islanders to their own devices, anarchy 
and chaos would have been their fate until 
European Powers should have undertaken to 
cut up the archipelago, and in all probability 
a quarrel over the distribution would have 
led to war. And, as the President says, it 
was the United States that had taken away 
the only government the islanders had; 
therefore it was peculiarly the duty of the 
United States to give them another and a 
better one, provided that in doing so we 
should not imperil our own republic, the 
downfall of which would be a loss to the 
world outweighing the misgovernment of a 
hundred archipelagoes in the Pacific. 

The islands have been ceded to us. What 
ought we to do with them? There is ample 
time for a careful consideration of this ques- 
tion. The inhabitants are now incapable of in- 
dependent and orderly self-government. We 
have the testimony of General Merritt to this 
effect, and he asserts that his opinions are 
in accord with those of Admiral Dewey. 
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An intelligent minority long for annexation, 
in order that their material interests may be 
protected; the leaders of a band of armed 
insurgents clamor for an independence which 
they could not maintain and of which they 
know little or nothing; the masses may in 
time, under favorable conditions, learn to 
appreciate the blessings of democratic insti- 
tutions. In the near future, if Aguinaldo 
and his followers shall listen to reason, it 
will be practicable to give the more intelli- 
gent Filipinos a share in the government of 
the islands, the number so admitted to be 
increased with the development of the inhab- 
itants’ capacity for ruling themselves de- 
cently. 

Clearly it is our duty to promote this de- 
velopment in every possible way and to give 
it such recognition on the islands as our in- 
stitutions require. Of course we should strive 
to set before the islanders in our own rule a 
model worthy of imitation, and to this end 
our representatives in the Philippines should 
be selected with the utmost care. Hach one 
should be, if possible, as irreproachable and 
as tactful as the great Admiral who still 
guards the harbor of Manila. Here is a task 
indeed, a most important part of the “ seri- 
ous work still before us,” which will tax 
that “ gathered wisdom of all the people of 
a united country ” upon which the President 
relies. At the same time we should guard 
against any injury to ourselves which we 
might suffer if, some time in the future, the - 
exigencies and temptations of partisan politi- 
cal warfare should suggest the erection of 
one or more States in the archipelago, with 
representation in the Senate. Mr. Hepburn’s 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
would not impose a sufficiently severe re- 
striction. A three-fourths vote in two suc- 
cessive Congresses, as we recently suggest- 
ed, would not be too high a bar. 

Those who regret that the responsibility 
for the future of the Philippines has come 
upon us, and some who still urge that we 
ought to cast it off, should be reminded that 
it is too late for such opposition, even if 
there were sufficient ground for it. A large 
majority of the American people are with 
the President on this question. The number 
of those who stand with him is greater now 
than it was before he went to Georgia. The 
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nation has taken up the great task. Those 
who say it is incapable of doing the work 
creditably gain nothing for their own cause 
by the assertion; on the other hand, they 
confirm the determination of the majority to 
go ahead with the undertaking. They can 
now best serve the interests of the republic 
by striving to insure complete success. They 
should use all their influence and their 
knowledge of defective methods in our sys- 
tem of government to prevent any applica- 
tion of those methods under American rule 
on the islands. Undoubtedly we are capable 
of doing this work well, if all will take hold 
and strive together honestly and intelligent- 
ly. It is now the duty of those who have 
published their doubts of our ability, to assist 
in carrying to a successful issue the great 
undertaking which the nation cannot be ir- 
duced to relinquish. 





DEWEY. 

THE war is ended, the treaty of peace 
signed, the Philippines are added to the 
American territory, with their ten million 
people, and Admiral Dewey has asked leave 
to return home for rest. He began the war 
with the most notable naval victory of mod- 
ern times, and he ended it with the capture 
of Manila. He has proved himself impetu- 
ous and irresistible as the thunderbolts of 
the sky when swift action was required, and 
yet patient and forbearing till the time of 
action came, wise in plan and heedful of the 
life and comfort of his own men, and equally 
of those whom he had conquered. He has 
proved himself that ideal soldier of the sea 
whom we educate to be a statesman as well 
as soldier. 

The great, the unlooked for extension of 
the power and territory of the United States 
is Admiral Dewey’s work. “ Destroy the 
Spanish fleet,” was the order; he did it im- 
mediately, utterly. He left not a ship; he 
lost not a man. Then he held Manila under 
his hand, ready, when the time came, to 
close on it. When he was ready, then he took 
the city; and when he took it, he took all the 
Philippines. He could not, we could not, let 
them go. If we now became more than an 
American Power, if we are henceforth a 
world-Power, Admiral Dewey has given us 
the opportunity and the duty. 
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What shall we do for Admiral Dewey when 
he returns? Cheers, salvos of artillery, the 
thanks of Congress, the rank of full Admiral. 
Perhaps we shall send him back to be the 
Governorof the Philippines, and thus to finish 
his good work, taking on himself the great 
task of introducing them to freedom and 
self government. Perhaps—who knows—we 
shall by and by choose him President of the 
United States. We have never yet made a 
naval officer President, but this has been a 
war in which the honor has gone mostly to 
the navy. Farragut was not willing to be 
President, and perhaps Dewey will refuse to 
let his name be considered. Nothing that 
our people can do will be too much. His 
best reward will be in the consciousness that 
his duty was well done, that he has the 
gratitude of the people, and that his. name 
will be writ large in history. We wish we 
might change the name and call them Hiere- 
after the Dewey Islands, but that probably 
cannot be done. They will continue to bear 
the name of an honored King of Spain. 
Spain goes, her rule is destroyed, but 
throughout all her colonies, over nearly all 
America, as over the Philippines, the Span- 
ish names will cling where the Spanish 
despotism is ended. So it is that words are 
stronger than kings, the pen mightier than 
the sword. We can give Americans free in- 
stitutions, but Porto Rico and the Philippines 
and all their rivers and towns will still 
talk to us the language of Spain. 

Commander Dewey, Admiral Dewey, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, President Dewey—whatever 
his title may be, he will always be the most 
heroic martial figure of this short and glori- 
ous war. Welcome back to your own en- 
larged United States, Dewey! 





A PRESBYTERIAN EXODUS? 

THE ordination of Professor Shields, of 
Princeton, as an Episcopal clergyman, fol- 
lowing that of Professor Briggs, cannot but 
excite comment. These are men of distinc- 
tion and ability, and their exodus from the 
Presbyterian Church, coming at the same 
time that a number of influential families 
have left the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in this city, for the Episcopal 
Church, naturally raises a question as to the 
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reason for these changes. The somewhat 
unfortunate condition of a number of other 
Presbyterian churches which are without 
pastors and not in a flourishing conrlition 
gives further point to the question. 

The comparison is rather with the Hpisco- 
pal Church, which is the chief rival of the 
Presbyterian Church in large cities like New 
York. The Episcopal Church is growing a 
little faster than the Presbyterian. It has 
gained over twenty-five per cent. in mem- 
bership since 1890, while the Presbyterians 
have gained less than twenty-four per cent. 
The Presbyterian Church is still much the 
larger, having 975,877 members, against 679,- 
704 Episcopalian communicants. 
last year the Presbyterians report a gain of 
14,966 members, the Episcopalians 20,336. 
There is no relative Presbyterian loss, we 
think, in the smaller cities or in the country 
districts; rather a gain. But the Episcopal 
Church seems especially adapted to the con- 
ditions and tastes of a large and wealthy 
city, and the relatively rapid growth of the 
cities seems to be of more advantage to the 
Episcopal Church than to any other. 

But this does not really explain what has 
lately attracted attention. Other causes have 
led to the transfer of Professors Briggs and 
Shields. Both of them felt themselves out- 
raged by the ecclesiastical action of their de- 
nomination. The Presbyterian General As- 
sembly made the sad blunder of requiring 
the trial of Professor Briggs for heresy, and 
then suspending him from the exercise of 
his ministry. He waited several years for a 
reversal of this action, but it did not come, 
and so he went where he could be received 
with the free right of exercising his scholar- 
ly judgment. It is also true that he had a 
drawing toward the Episcopal Church. He 
has long had what may be called churchly 
ideas. When he frightened the innocent and 
the ignorant by saying that there were three 
fountains of authority in religion, he was 
especially blamed for putting the reason be- 
side the Bible as such a fountain; but what 
was really remarkable and significant was 
that he made the Church one of these co- 
ordinate fountains. Now the Church is, ac- 
cording to Protestant belief, no more a foun- 
tain of authority than the men of whom it is 
composed, for, like councils, it can err and 
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has often erred. But Professor Briggs’s 
great regard for the organic Church natu- 
rally takes him where much more is made of 
the authority of the Church than other Prot- 
estant denominations can allow it. 

Something the same thing is true of Pro- 
fessor Shields, for he, too, had an old bias 
toward Episcopalianism. That denomina- 
tion makes much of Church ritual as well as 
Church authority, and Professor Shields has 
been the chief advocate of the enrichment of 
Presbyterian church services. So when 
presbyteries began to criticise his relation 
to a certain liquor license he first resented 
the interference and then indignantly went 
where he knew he would not be disturbed. 

Both of these men had drawings of taste 
or opinion toward the Episcopal Church, but 
they would never have left their own denom- 
ination except for ecclesiastical meddling; 
and this meddling has much to do with the 
somewhat discouraged attitude of Presbyte- 
rianism in this city. For several years the 
meetings of presbytery were disedifying. It 
was no pleasure to a peaceable man to at- 
tend them; and many of the best men, pas- 
tors of the best churches, persistently stayed 
away. The laymen were equally disgusted, 
and withheld their support. They lost their 
affection for their Church, and were not un- 
willing to consider a change. If any incon- 
siderable matter, like the unfortunate per- 
sonal difference in the Fifth Avenue Church 
in connection with the resignation of Dr. 
John Hall, arose, they found it easy to go 
into another denomination; and where would 
it be so easy to go as to the strong Episcopal 
Church, with all its social prestige and 
wealth? 

And it is to be remembered that the Epis- 
copal Church in this city has been develop- 
ing a most admirable enterprise. It is not 
generous in either foreign or domestic mis- 
sions, but it has great wealth in the cities, 
especially in New York, not to speak of the 
immense income of Trinity Church, and its 
money is expended generously to enlarge its 
local borders. It was never so genuinely a 
Christian Church as it is to-day, with its 
missions covering the city. It holds the field 
as no other denomination does, and to him 
that hath shall be given. 

It was Edward Abbott, D.D., who called 
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the Episcopal Church the “ roomiest Church 
in America.” But for its comprehension it 
could not haveattracted Professor Briggsand 
Professor Shields. ‘They wanted to go where 
they would be let alone. It is true that, in 
its relation to those outside, it is the most 
exclusive of all our denominations, but to 
those within its borders it is the most liberal. 
Here it is a happy contrast to the Presby- 
terian Church, which makes much of its 
Book of Discipline and its government. 
There is always a tendency in denominations 
to make much of their government and to 
strengthen their discipline. A Church does 
not exist for discipline but for gospel work; 
not to put men out but to draw them in. 
The organization of a Church should be 
planned not for discipline but for evangeliza- 
tion. The discipline, at least for erroneous 
beliefs, may suffer with no great damage, 
but wo to the Church which fails to preach a 
warm gospel. The Presbyterian Church is 
suffering now, and will suffer long, from too 
much discipline. What it needs is a rest 
from discipline—from the Book—and that its 
members get together and show some of 
that enterprise in giving the institutions of 
the gospel to the people of this and other 
great cities that the Episcopalians display. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


IF it be the duty of the United States— 
and we think it is—to give the Filipinos 
“protection and also our guidance to a bet- 
ter government,” there should be no back- 
ward step at Washington in the application 
of the merit system to the Civil Service. 
In the recent annual address of Mr. Carl 
Schurz, president of the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League, were assertions which 
must be disquieting to those who believe, as 
we do, that success in the Government of our 
new possessions or dependencies can be at- 
tained only by enforcement of the principles 
of civil service reform with respect to the 
selection of officers for that government. 
We cannot set forth here all of Mr. Schurz’s 
instances of recent violations of the law and 
rules—unfortunately, the list is a long one-- 
but a few may be mentioned. 

It seems that frequent predictions from 
authoritative sources of the impending issue 
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of an executive order excepting certain im- 
portant classes of offices from the operation 
of the law and rules, caused prominent of- 
ficers to anticipate that order. Many Inter- 
nal Revenue Collectors made removals and 
appointments in their force of deputies, Mr. 
Schurz says, in bold violation of the law, and 
have been punished by only a mild remon- 
strancefrom the Treasury Department. There 
is a similar record in the Department of 
Justice, with respect to the recent treatment 
of employees, and the protests of the Civil 
Service Commission were ignored by the At- 
torney-General. The order in question has 
not yet been issued. In the Interior Depart- 
ment many appointments were made “ with 


-entire disregard of the principles of the law 


and the rules under it,” upon what is called 
a “flimsy excuse,” afforded by the Secretary’s 
failure to co-operate with the Commission in 
providing eligible lists. It was urged that 
the officers in question required special quali- 
fications which could be better ascertained 
by the appointing power than by examina- 
tion. “How much that plea holds good,” 
said Mr. Schurz, “is strikingly exemplified 
by the fact that the officers who by their 
misconduct helped to bring on the recent In- 
dian outbreak in Minnesota belonged mostly 
to that identical class which, we are told, 
must be excluded from the merit system be- 
cause of peculiar fitness required for the 
performance of the duties imposed upon 
them, and which, we are informed, can be 
secured only by the Department exercising 
untrammeled discretion in the selection of 
candidates.” He asserts that this exercise 
of discretion was a “ ghastly myth,” because 
the candidates were selected by politicians 
who sought to quarter their tools or favor- 
ites upon the public purse. 

Mr. Schurz also asserted that the Presi- 
dent’s order of July 27, 1897, had been vio- 
lated with great boldness*and that the of- 
fenders had escaped punishment, altho 
their acts had been brought to the Presi- 
dent’s attention. In spite of the order for 
the examination for consulships, he added, 
the method of selecting and appointing Con- 
sular officers is now “ substantially what it 
was under the frank and open old spoils 
system.” Reference was made to devices by 
which the law had recently been evaded in 
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the Pension Bureau and the Post Office De- 
partment. Hundreds of persons were ap- 
pointed, he said, in the War Department at 
the beginning of the war, without regard to 
the rules, upon the plea that the Commis- 
sion was unable to furnish listed candidates, 
the truth being that the Commission had 
ready at hand lists from which a majority 
of the places could have been filled. A large 
proportion of the persons so appointed, he 
says, were incompetent. 

Because of the approaching demand for 
competent and honest men to be employed in 
the government of the newly-acquired is- 
lands, this is no time for letting down the 
bars which have been put up by the Civil 
Service law and by the rules which the ad- 
ministration promised to “extend wherever 
possible.” The time will never come when 
bold and flagrant violations of the law 
should be ignored by those who are bound 
to execute it. The Government cannot af- 
ford to disregard the report of Mr. Schurz 
and the resolutions adopted at the recent 
annual meeting of the association of which 
he is the chief officer. 





THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 

Ever since the retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone from the leadership of the Liberal 
party that organization has been in a de- 
moralized condition. On no one subject has 
it been united and no single man has been 
able to rally around him all its forces. 

The trouble dates back to the Liberal- 
Unionist split, when the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, John Bright and Joseph Chamberlain 
withdrew on the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland. That defection carried with it a 
disproportionately large share of the strong 
men of the party. Those that remained 
were for the most part either personal fol- 


lowers of Mr. Gladstone or could not bring 


themselves to practical union with the 
Tories. Among them was Sir William Har- 
court. He did not believe much in the Home 
Rule Bill except as a political measure, and 
cared little for the House of Lords except 
as a good butt for sarcasm and ridicule. 
Altho a brilliant debater and consummate 
master of Parliamentary tactics, these char- 
acteristics defeated him, and Lord Rosebery 
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was made Premier. That he failed was 
scarcely surprising. His majority in the 
House of Commons rested on a coalition 
with which he had no sympathy; the domi- 
nating personality of Mr. Gladstone was still 
present in the political atmosphere, suggest- 
ing some unfortunate comparisons, especially 
to the Nonconformists, who found a Peer 
Premier not to their liking. 

The Conservatives came into power and 
Lord Rosebery withdrew, leaving Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt in command in the House of 
Commons. But he was not a leader, only a 
driver, and as the Peers refused to be driven 
by a Commoner, a sort of dual arrangement 
was made, Lord Kimberley leading the oppo- 
sition in the House of ‘Lords. This weakened 
Sir William’s sense of responsibility and 
left him free to slash wherever he pleased, 
each slash making him, on the whole, more 
enemies than friends. Scarcely any institu- 
tion has been left at peace, and his latest 
attack, on the Church of England for its in- 
ability’ to exercise authority over the men 
who have introduced excessive ritualistic 
practices, while it has pleased many, even of 
Churchmen, has apparently created an un- 
comfortable feeling that he is somehow not 
fully loyal to the Church. Such a Premier is 
at present an impossibility, and this has 
combined with other antagonisms to compel 
his withdrawal. 

Who will succeed him ? Lord Rosebery ? 
He is undoubtedly the most popular Liberal 
leader, but he has had enough of leading 
divided bosts, and has definitely announced 
that he will not take the leadership except 
it is perfectly evident that he is wanted, 
and Sir William as a free lance in the House 
is not an attraction. There is nobody else 
of such power of personality or experience 
as would enable him to command any more 
than a perfunctory following. 

The fundamental trouble is that the party 
itself is not homogeneous. It has ambitions 
and ideas, noble and aggressive, but no one 
so powerful as to unite all elements and in- 
fuse a leader with an overmastering pur- 
pose. Home Rule has been shorn of vigor 
by the shrewd Local Government Bill, which 
seems to the average Englishman quite suf- 
ficient. The House of Lords is the last 
stronghold of English conservatism, and 
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despite Hooley revelations a proposition to 
“end” it would suffer instant defeat, while 
no practical scheme for “ mending” it has 
been presented. Imperial matters furnish 
no rallying cry, for the two parties are prac- 
tically a unit in support of the present Con- 
servative policy. There is, too, the increas- 
ing power of Nonconformity and the inevi- 
table clash with the Church of England. In- 
dividual Churchmen recognize the injustices 
which Nonconformists suffer and are open 


in their advocacy of relief for them. Some. 


even look with equanimity on the possibility 
of disestablishment as a genuine advantage 
to the spiritual power of the Church. The 
great mass, however, find it very difficult to 
overcome past prejudices and work in close 
sympathetic harmony with Wesleyan, Bap- 
tist, Independent or even Presbyterian meet- 
ing-goers, and the trend in the Church of 
England itself is toward the Conservative 
party, especially as under Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour it has to such a degree lost 
its old distinctive Toryism. ‘ 

As matters stand at present the Liberal 
leader, as constructive Premier, must be a 
member of the Church of England. At the 
same time he must have the support of the 
Nonconformists. That support will not come 
without their confidence in his honesty of 
conviction and general sympathy with their 
ideals. Such sympathy can scarcely fail to 
antagonize a large number of even Liberal 
churchmen. Sir William Harcourt has met 
the fate that befalls every sneerer. Will 
Lord Rosebery stand the test of the Noncon- 
formist convictions ? 





THE report that the Secretary of the In- 
terior intends to resign his office may well 
be true. It is known that he withdrew from 
a large and lucrative business to take the 
position, and that he accepted it only for a 
limited period. He has given his support to 
the Administration until the war is ended, 
and he may now properly retire to the pri- 
vate life which he prefers. That he has been 
a loyal counselor there can be no question. 
And yet it must be said that it is in the de- 
partments provided over by Secretary Bliss 
and Secretary Alger that the chief occasions 
for criticism have arisen; and it is to the 
credit of our people that what they have 
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most criticised has been just that which not 
many years ago would have been accepted 
as a matter of course, the appointment of 
Officials not for merit but as a reward for 
political service, or to please influential poli- 
ticians. Secretary Bliss and the man whom 
in a week we can call Governor Roosevelt 
have two diametrically opposite ideas in the 
selection of officials. Mr. Roosevelt selects 
them on the same principle on which Mr. 
Bliss chooses those whom he would make 
clerks in his private business; Mr. Bliss se- 
lects them to please this or that Senator. 
The Indian Bureau is evidence of this. It is 
not its Commissioner but the Secretary who 
selects its agents, its Superintendent of 
Schools, its inspectors, and in their appoint- 
ment the most earnest personal appeals of 
those who are known to have the interests 
of the Indians most at heart have been quite 
ignored to please politicians. We are sorry 
to say this, but we can honestly say no less. 





Ex-GoOvERNOR R. B. BULLOCK was a 
Georgia slaveholder, has been an active 
and wealthy business man in that State 
since the period before the Civil War, during 
which he did full service for the Confed- 
eracy, accepted reconstruction, took part in 
the forming of the Constitution of that 
State in 1867, was elected the first Governor 
under it, insisted that negroes should have 
their rights of membership in the Legisla- 
ture, and was really driven to resign his of- 
fice by the determination .that the negro 
should be suppressed. He has lived in 
Georgia ever since, and has outlived the bit- 
ter hatred with which he was honored. In 
a letter to The Sun, of this city, he declares 
that “no harm was ever done to Georgia 
from the negro voter,” that the State of- 
ficials under that Constitution were the 
peers of any before-or sincé, and the ex- 
penses of government and the taxes less, 
and that colored men of character ought to 
be supported when appointed to local offices 
by the President.. He affirms that “there 
is no recorded history of any race having 
equaled the progress of the negro from 
slavery to the present day,” and that the 
instances of barbarous treatment of them 
are sporadic and few compared with the 
total number of the negroes. We believe 
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this statement of the ex-Governor of Georgia 
to be true. We have just received a similar 
testimony from one of the leading colored 
educators of the South, who writes us pri- 
vately. He says: 


“There are good people and good things at 
the South, sadly obscured by the work of fiend- 
ish mobs and the bad element generally. The 
better class of black people and the more hu- 
mane and Christian whites in many localities 
are on much better terms than is known at the 
North, or appears from the bad things which 
break out in certain places and go abroad. The 
sensational press (as in North Carolina) de- 
lights in waking up the evil spirit of mobs and 
magnifying everything which may be called a 
‘race war.’ They love to play upon the preju- 
dice of those who are for a ‘ white man’s coun- 
try.’ ” 





THE Druggists’ League for Shorter Hours 
will ask the Legislature at Albany during 
the coming session to pass the bill which it 
has prepared. This provides that no clerk or 
other employee engaged in filling prescrip- 
tions or compounding medicines in any drug 
store shall be required or permitted by the 
proprietor to work more than ten hours on 
any week day, except Saturday, when the 
limit may be twelve hours, or more than six 
hours on any Sunday or legal holiday. It 
also forbids the proprietor of any drug store 
to require or permit a clerk to sleep in the 
store or in a laboratory connected therewith. 
This is a good bill and it ought to be enacted. 
For the protection of the public those who 
are engaged in compounding prescriptions 
should not be required to work more than 
ten hours a day. But the working time is 
much longer and some of these men are on 
duty for fourteen or even sixteen hours. 
An exhausted clerk who has been robbed of 
his sleep may make some fatal blunder 
which he would surely avoid when in a nor- 
mal condition of vigor and wakefulness. 
The League’s bill deserves support in and 
out of the Legislature. 





The Freeman’s Journal, of this city, deserves 
the warmest praise for the plain frankness 
with which it at last treats the subject on 
which it had challenged us. We had said 
that “ right here in this city religious medals 
can be got recommended to cure horses if 
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put in the horse-trough.” We now quote 
from our Catholic neighbor: 

“We expressed a desire that THE INDEPEND- 
ENT would furnish particulars as to its allega- 
tion. It has done so and we have received a 
four-page tract, ‘published especially for the 
members of St. Joseph’s Union.’ It is descrip- 
tive of St. Benedict’s Medal, and has all the 
airs of a cure-all quack medicine advertisement. 
Here are a few items in the bill of particulars: 

“Tt (the medal) is a preservative against 
poison, against plague, against lightning, against 
storms at sea. It frees cattle from plague or 
epidemic. 

“ Now, all this, and more of the same sort, is 
a misrepresentation of the Catholic doctrine 
concerning sacramentals. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that St. Joseph’s Union, which is and 
has been doing a great and noble work of char- 
ity, should adopt this method of obtaining as- 
sistance in its good work. The language... 
misleads Catholics who know no better, and 
gives just cause of scandal to those outside the 
Church. It puts articles that have been blessed 
by the prayers of the Church on a level with 
a fetich, a graveyard rabbit’s foot, a magical 
charm; all of which things the Church con- 
demns as sinful. It conveys the false impres- 
sion that the Church, in blessing objects, im- 
parts, or intends to impart, to them supernat- 
ural powers, and puts at the disposal of one who 
possesses them the omnipotent power of God. 
. .. Those who represent the medal as a prophy- 
lactic against poison, plague, lightning, storm 
and cattle epidemic make a forbidden charm of 
it, and directly encourage superstition.” 

This could not be better said. It is an ad- 
mirable example to those who think to 
serve a good cause by excusing its super- 
stitions. The best way is the frank way 
—to outdo the outside critic in condemna- 
tion. It shuts the critic’s mouth. But when 
The Freeman’s Journal says that “these St. 
Benedict medals are not a matter of traffic,” 
and that they “are not sold or permitted to 
be sold,” we fear it does not understand the 
practice of Father Doherty. We have three 
of those medals which we have got at his 
establishment at intervals of half a dozen 
years, in each case paying twenty-five cents, 
the only blind to the sale being that a name 
was put down of membership in the Union. 





THERE is one extremely interesting para- 
graph in Admiral Dewey’s correspondence 
with Washington. After saying that he had 
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entered into no sort of obligations with 
Aguinaldo he says: 

“In my opinion these people are far superior 

in their intelligence, and more capable of self- 
government, than the people of Cuba, and I am 
familiar with both races.” 
This weighty opinion encourages us in our 
contention that not for our West Indies pos- 
sessions alone, but also for the Philippines 
self-government, under a territorial system, 
is feasible and is right. Our new possessions 
are to be allowed and encouraged to learn 
how to rule themselves, under our tutelage, 
and we are not to wait till they have learned 
how to swim before we put them in the 
water. We must hold to the American idea 
of liberty under law, and that law self-made, 
so far as is consistent with the general Gov- 
ernment. It is an experiment to which we 
are committed in the East as well as the 
West, for Filipinos and Malays as well as 
for Cubans and Porto Ricans. 





.-..Booker T. Washington possesses the 
dramatic instinct. It was a picturesque thing 
to bring President McKinley from the open- 
ing ceremonies of the Atlanta Exposition to 
visit his institute. The President’s speech 
there was sympathetic and helpful. To be 
sure there was no word on the negro rights, 
but there was much on his opportunities. 
Only one short sentence raises a question. 
He said: 


“An evidence of the soundness of the pur- 
pose of this institution is that those in charge 
of its management evidently do not believe in at- 
tempting the unattainable, and their instruction 


in self-reliance and practical industry is most 
valuable.” 


What there is “ unattainable” to the negro, 
or what school offers the unattainables, we 
do not know. 


.-..One of the things that would, if any- 
thing could, make men hopeless of things in 
the South is the way such papers as the 
Central Presbyterian talk of the race troubles 
in the Carolinas. It tells us that wicked and 
designing men for selfish or malignant pur- 
poses have been inflaming the negroes with 
suspicion and hatred, and organizing them 
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into an array of brutal force that threatens 
order. So far as we have seen the organizing 
has been on the other side. We have heard of 
no red-shirt negro companies, no negro 
mobs; and yet we are told that the revolu- 
tion in a city like Wilmington is a “ blessing 
to all,” and especially to a lower and more 
helpless class. 

....Who are the negroes that were ex- 
pelled from Wilmington, N. C.? Were they 
the vicious, rowdy loafers we hear of ? No; 
they were the best and most successful. 
They were Thomas Miller, money lender; A. 
Bryant, a successful butcher and meat deal- 
er; Robert Pickens and §. V. Bell, fish and 
oyster dealers; Mcl.ean Lofton, a grocer, and 
Lawyers Henderson and Scott. They were 
all business men, and four or five of them 
were worth from two to eight thousand 
dollars. 

....-If we have not made flamboyant an- 
nouncement of Tesla’s last announced dis- 
covery of a method for wireless teleg- 
raphy, it is because we thought it just as 
well to wait and see whether it was really as 
important as it claimed to be. The elec- 
tricians do not seem to take it very seri- 
ously, and we fear it is very much, as well 
as very high, in the air. 

_...Connecticut has long been admirably 
represented in Congress by its two Senators, 
Mr. Platt and Mr. Hawley. It would be a 
loss to the State and the Senate if General 
Hawley should not be re-elected. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs 
he has had great influence, and a change is 
desired not by the people. of the State but 
only by a few politicians. 

....No better person could be found to 
write upon the late General Garcia than his 
private secretary, Major Giberga, who pays 
a glowing tribute to his chief in this issue. 
The last published words of General Garcia 
appeared in these columns only a few days 
ago. 

....We spoke last week of “ three” black 
counties in North Carolina and “ninety: 
three ” white counties. We believe there are 
eight counties with a negro majority and 
eighty-eight with a white majority. 


‘ 
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PORTO RICO, A MISSION FIELD. 
BY MAJOR G. G. GROFF, U.S.A. 


NEARLY one million people, docile, apt to 
learn, laborious in their habits, kind and af- 
fectionate to each other, have, through no acts 
of theirs, been incorporated into ‘the great 
American nation. These Porto Ricans, despite 
their other good qualities, and the fact that 
they are nearly all members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, are at present very indifferent 
to the claims of religion. One of their own 
priests has affirmed that they are incapable of 
being awakened in spiritual matters, either by 
Catholic or by. Protestant agencies, so great is 
this indifference. 

For the 850,000 people on the island there 
are only about 200 priests. The city and dis- 
trict of Ponce, with a population of 55,000, has 
one church and eight priests. These state- 
ments will illustrate the religious activity of 
priest and people. There is possibly not more 
than one Sunday school for the million people. 

The population is divided as follows: 


1,014,364 
Of these, probably 125,000 can read and write, 
leaving 875,000 illiterates. It must not be 
thought, however, that the illiterates are not 
intelligent. Many of them, on the contrary, 
are very bright and abundantly able, under the 
conditions of the past, to care for themselves. 

There are in the island 546 public and 38 
private schools. There are five institutions 
called “ Colleges,” which rank as good acade- 
mies, but not much more. ‘here is no uni- 
versity. 

At present these people anticipate the greatest 
of material blessings to follow the American 
occupation. They expect not only good gov- 
ernment, schools, a pure priesthood, in a word, 
a golden era. 

Responsibilities, however great, should be 
manfully met, not shirked. For four centuries 
Spain has tried to Christianize this people. This 
duty is now transferred to the American people. 
Good men, men who can see good in others, 
and understand even Latins, should be sent to 
spy out the land and to establish pioneer 
churches, and especially schools. A teacher 


would probably now find support in more than 
100 towns in the island, and every teacher 
should be a missionary. 

San Juan, Ponce, Guayama, Mayaguez, 
Aguadilla, Humacao and Arecibo should each 
have a good high school. While Adjuntas, 
Coamo and Aibonito are good interior points 
for academies. 

Another means which should be tried is the 
education of bright boys and girls in the best 
schools of the United States, who should return 
here later and assist in the upbuilding of their 
people. 

Porto Rico is destined at an early day to be- 
come a State of the American union. The 
kind of a State it will make will in a measure 
depend upon the work done by the religious 
societies of the United States. 

Upon the hearts and consciences of the Amer- 
ican people, Catholic and Protestant, this mat- 
ter is laid. The present priesthood, represent- 
ing to the people Spain and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, is powerless to advance. Aid must 
come from outside. 

Ponce, P. R. 





SPEECH OF EMPEROR WILLIAM 
AT JERUSALEM. 


Gop in his grace has granted us that in 
this city, sacred to all Christians, on a place 
consecrated through knightly love, we should 
be able to dedicate a house of God to the honor 
of the Redeemer of the world. 

That which my ancestors, who rest in God, 
have longed for, for more than half a century, 
and, as protectors and promoters of a work of 
love founded in an evangelical spirit, have 
sought to bring to pass, this has been fulfilled 
through the erection and dedication of the 
Church of the Redeemer. Through the winning 
power of a love which serves, hearts shall be 
led to him, in whom alone the troubled human 
heart finds rest and peace for time and eternity. 

With a sympathy that finds expression in 
prayer, evangelical Christendom, far beyond the 
bounds of Germany, accompanies our celebra- 
tion. The representatives of evangelical 
Churches and numerous evangelical Christians 
from all the world, who are one in faith with us, 
have come with us here to be personal wit- 
nesses of the completion of this work of faith 
and love, through which the name of — 
é I 
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est Lord and Redeemer shall be glorified and 
the building of the kingdom of God on earth 
shall be advanced. 

Jerusalem, the lofty city, in which our feet 
stand, wakens the recollection of the mighty 
deed of salvation of our Lord and Savior. She 
testifies to us the common truth, which, in spite 
of [different] confessions and nations, unites 
all Christians in apostolic faith. The world- 
renewing power of the Gospel, which went out 
from here, impels us, through a faithful fol- 
lowing of the only Redeemer, to the exercise of 
Christian compassion to the weak and sick; it 
exhorts us, looking to him in full faith, who died 
for us here upon the cross, to Christian pa- 
tience, and to activity in unselfish love of all 
men as our neighbors; it promises us that if 
we hold firmly to the pure teaching of the Gos- 
pel even the gates of hell shall not be able to 
prevail against our dear evangelical Church. 

From Jerusalem light has risen upon the 
world, the blessed light, in whose splendor our 
German people has become great and glorious. 
That which the German peoples have become, 
they have become under the banner of the cross 
of Golgotha, the true sign of a self-sacrificing 
love of neighbors. 

As almost two thousand years ago, so to-day 
a voice shall sound forth from this place into 
all the world, which hides within itself the 
longing hopes of us all: 


“ Peace on earth.” 


It is not splendor, nor power, nor fame, nor 
honor, nor earthly good that we seek here; we 
pray, pant and struggle only after the one, the 
highest good, the salvation of our souls. 

And as I repeat the vow of my forefathers, 
who rest in God, “ As for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord,” on this festal day, I sum- 
mon you to the same solemn promise. Let 
every one take care in his position and call- 
ing, that all who bear the name of the crucified 
Lord, in the sign of this blessed name, direct 
their walk to victory over all the dark powers 
which spring from sin and selfishness. God 
grant that from here rich streams of blessing 
may flow back to all Christendom, that upon the 
throne as well as in the hut, in the home as 
well as among strangers, trust in God, love of 
neighbors, patience in suffering and earnest 
work may remain the noblest ornament of the 
German people, that the spirit of peace may 
more and more penetrate and sanctify the 
evangelical Church. 

He, the gracious God, will hear our prayer; 
this is our confidence. He, the Almighty, is 
the strong Rock, on which we build. 
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Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 
Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing. 

Dost ask who that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is he! 

Lord Sabaoth is his name, 

From age to age the same, 
And he must win the battle. 





THE committee on the International Con- 
ference of Epworth Leagues of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Church South, and the Methodist Church in 
Canada have arranged for the convention to 
take place in Indianapolis, Ind., in July next. 

...-The American Board’s receipts for the 
month of November were $26,882, as against 
$38,184 for November, 1897. The decrease 
was in donations for the debt and legacies, the 
regular donations showing an advance of about 
$4,000. The record for the three months is sim- 
ilar. The regular donations showed an in- 
crease of about $6,000, but the legacies have 
fallen off nearly $33,000, and there has been 
The total 
for the three months is $69,426, against $126,- 
376. 

.... With the presence of the holiday season 
and the strain of winter life, the varied charita- 
ble institutions are finding the pressure upon 
them very heavy, and they all issue their ap- 
peals, for each one of which we would be glad 
to give space were it practicable. Perhaps no 
one Christmas present for the children of these 
poor homes is more acceptable than that sug- 
gested by the Children’s Aid Society of a home 
in the country. For twenty dollars a homeless 
boy or girl can be sent to the West and a com- 
fortable home provided for them. The society has 
had a total enrollment of nearly 14,500 destitute 
children, hundreds of whom have been placed 
in country homes or have found employment 
outside of the city, while other hundreds and 
thousands have received practical assistance. 


....uutherans all over the country are look- 
ing forward with great interest to the first 
general conference, to meet in Philadelphia this 
next week. The arrangements for it started 
with the action of the General Council three 
years ago and were subsequently approved by 
the General Synod and United Synod of the 
South. It is hoped that the mutual intercourse 
as well as the discussions will prepare the way 
for a better understanding and a more harmoni- 
ous co-operation in all the Lutheran bodies of the 
country. The program includes papers and dis- 
cussions on the different doctrinal, liturgical, 
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educational and missionary interests in which 
all are alike engaged; such as “The Common 
Historical Antecedents,” the “Doctrine and 
Modes of Prayer,” the “Scope and Limitation 
of Church Authority,” “Sacramental Ideas in 
Lutheran Theology and Worship,” “ Lutheran- 
ism and Spirituality,” “Deaconess Work,” the 
“Standard of Ministerial Education,” and “The 
Lutheran Church and Modern Religious Is- 
sues.” Among the speakers will be such well 
known men as Drs. H. BH. Jacobs, B. J. Wolf, J. 
Nicum, G. F. Krotel, D. H. Bauslin, George 
Scholl and many others. 


...-Kor some time there have been mutter- 
ings of trouble in the New York Presbytery. 
The fact that there are so many pulpits vacant, 
and so many intimations of calls to other sec- 
tions of pastors already in charge, and com- 
plaints as to the lack of progressive action, in- 
dicate that there is considerable ferment. The 
latest report, which as yet seems to have no 
clear verification, is that the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Parkhurst is 
pastor, and the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, formerly Dr. Crosby’s, and from which 
Dr. Davies has recently gone to Philadelphia, 
may unite. And in order to secure this it is 
intimated that Dr. Parkhurst may be willing 
to withdraw. Members of the Presbytery, who, 
however, are careful to withhold their names, 
are intimating that a large part of the difficulty 
is due to the presence in the Presbytery of a 
large number of ministers who have no immedi- 
ate church responsibilities but are either out of 
active labor of any kind or have duties in con- 
nection with the varied religious and philan- 
thropic organizations of the city, and who yet 
exercise full church authority. While other 
denominations are extending their borders the 
Presbyterian is not merely barely holding its 
own but even retrograding. There have been 
suggestions of a division of the Presbytery, 
and there was some expectation that such a 
proposition would be made at the last meeting 
of the Synod of New York, but it did not ap- 
pear. 

...-The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has received a letter from the Rev. Joseph 
L. Hunter, chaplain of the Tenth Infantry, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, at Manila, in regard 
to the possibilities of missions there. He says 
that if Spain resumes control missions are of no 
use. If the new rule is not satisfactory to the 
tatives Protestant missions from some other 
country would probably do better, and that if 
it is satisfactory, and he is confident that it 
will be notwithstanding newspaper reports, the 
American Protestants will be welcomed with 
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open arms. The natives are learning Hnglish 
as fast as possible, are eager for help, and 
American schools will be overcrowded by bright 
and: eager pupils. The people are tired of 
Spain and Spanish priests and kill them every 
chance they get, and the native priests can no 
longer hold their people against Americans, as 
is instanced by the fact that our national and 
popular songs are being learned and sung on 
every hand. The people, taking all things into 
consideration, are sober, industrious and thrifty. 
So far as the languages are concerned Spanish 
will soon be dead, but for the present it is 
easier to acquire the native languages through a 
knowledge of Spanish. The owner of a large 
sugar plantation said recently that what the 
people want above all things else is American 
missionaries. The writer gives some very pow- 
erful illustrations of the cruelties and extor- 
tions practiced by the priesthood upon the peo- 
ple, and some instances of immorality and op- 
pression as the result of it, which explain the 
bitter feeling of the natives against many of 
the Spanish priests. ‘There are public services 
now in one of the theatres every Sabbath even- 
ing, attended by hundreds of natives, and the 
chaplain thinks the harvest field certainly ripe. 
The Chinese ,are there also by thousands, and 
he is sure would afford a promising field of 
labor. : 


...--On December 28th Bishop Hartzell, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, will sail for 
Liverpool. After a few days in London he will 
take ship for Liberia, holding the Liberian con- 
ference at Cape Palmas on February 8th, 1899. 
About two months will be consumed in this 
territory in visiting the mission stations, when 
the Bishop will proceed down the coast, hold- 
ing the Congo Mission conference at Mallange 
during the first week in May. An inspection 
of the missions in this region will involve 800 
miles of travel by hammock, bullock and on 
foot, over mountains and through jungles. 
Thence he will go to the Madeira Islands, from 
there to Cape Town, and then across Cape Col- 
ony to Delagoa Bay. Proceeding 500 miles 
up the eastern coast he will land at Beira, 
where he will travel several hundred miles by 
the narrow gauge road into Rhodesia. Here 
the old missions will be much strengthened and 
the work largely increased, his efforts being 
made more effective by the friendly co-operation 
of the English Government, which has already 
given lands and buildings valued at $40,000. 
During the past eight months the Bishop has 
traveled about 25,000 miles, everywhere by in- 
vitation to speak upon the great subject of the 
evangelization of Africa. It has been impossi- 
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ble for him to respond to all demands upon his 
time, altho he has delivered hundreds of ad- 
dresses. This effort has not been without fruit. 
Six negroes sailed on the 17th inst. for Li- 
beria, and four more will shortly follow. Two 
have already been sent to Rhodesia, and seven 
more will start for that distant field in about 
three months. One new monthly paper, of 
about forty-eight pages in the form of the IN- 
DEPENDENT, called The New Africa, will be im- 
mediately started and printed, and mostly 
edited by educated negroes, transferred, print- 
ing plant and all, complete from the United 
States. It will be located at Monrovia, and 
another printing plant will be taken to Rhode- 
sia. Twenty-five thousand dollars were ap- 
priated, a larger sum than ever before, for the 
work in Africa. In addition to this the Bishop 
was conceded the privilege to raise from out- 
side subscriptions a sum not to exceed $40,000, 
of which sum $20,000 has already been pledged. 
He expects to return to this country in April, 
1900, in season for the General Conference to 
be held in Chicago the following month, and will 
have traveled 40,000 miles upon his episcopal 
tour. 


.... We have received from a post army chap- 
lain a statement of the work done by him and 
under his direction, which illustrates very for- 
cibly what can be done by a man who is ear- 
nestly interested in his work. While recogniz- 
ing that the field is circumscribed in times of 
peace, since the new army has been created he 
has found many opportunities. Chautanqua 
circles, temperance meetings, schools and other 
lines of labor have afforded many opportunities 
of usefulness. Since the war began his work 
has been greatly enlarged. At his post at Fort 
McPherson, Pa., there assembled between May 
ist and September 30th 18,000 troops, from 
2,000 to 4,000 being there all the time. The 
hall, formerly used for religious purposes, was 
converted into a prison for Spanish captives, 
and, accordingly, he seated a grove to accom- 
modate 1,200 people, using gasoline torches for 
illumination. One hundred and twenty-five 
persons gave in their names for membership in 
various churches, which have been forwarded fo 
the pastors for statements of facts; 850 gave 
pledges of total abstinence, while more than 
1,000 pledged themselves not to gamble. There 
was the usual amount of assistance to be ren- 
dered in minor matters—the sending of letters 
and express packages, identifying the men, fur- 
nishing stationery, etc. In this the Young 
Men’s Christian Association gave assistance un- 
til September 1st, when the number of troops 
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had fallen to 1,000, and then withdrew. In ac- 
cordance with a request published at the open- 
ing of the war a number of tons of literature, 
books, magazines, illustrated and other papers 
were received and distributed among the re- 
cruits and at camps on the Gulf. Hospital 
work also engaged attention, and here especially 
was there need for the service of the chaplain to 
give encouragement and consolation. Diet work 
was also needed, and the chaplain’s wife and 
daughter assisted greatly in it, and a kitchen 
was established, the chaplain himself being re- 
sponsible for it at the beginning, in which the 
total number of meals served was 19,222. The 
Red Cross came in on learning of it and gave 
material assistance in this respect. The cash 
receipts of all sorts accounted for by the chap- 
lain was $484, to which the Red Cross added 
$1,335, making a total of $1,819. These are 
but a few of the many details, showing what 
was accomplished by at least one of the chap- 
lains of the regular army, who was not per- 
mitted to go to the front. 


..--It is worth while to publish the following 
letter from the Rev. George Zurcher, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church in Buffalo, N. Y., 
known for his activity in opposing all forms of 
the liquor traffic, especially when carried on or 
abetted by monks or priests: 


I am very grateful to you for having informed 
me that the American Ecclesiastical Review men- 
tions ‘‘ Monks and their Decline” with some other 
books condemned by the Congregation of the In- 
dex, and says that two of the authors have sub- 
mitted to the condemnation of their books. Not 
having received the least official notification of any 
condemnation of “Monks and their Decline” I 
should have to go through some strange tours de 
force in order to appear as loyal to the Catholic 
Church as my two confréres who are said to have 
submitted. 

The recent publication that I am in danger of 
excommunication, before I am notified of any error, 
or of what my ecclesiastical superiors may desire 
of me, is preposterous and at variance with all 
methods of correction and punishment in vogue in 
the Catholic Church. 

The reason which may have 1éd you to think 
that there is no ground for condemning “ Monks 
and their Decline” is likely that you have not 
found in it anything opposed to faith or morals. 


A book may be condemned by the Catholic Church. 


without being opposed to faith or morals. Up to 
1896 the bulk of the Index rules consisted of ten 
rules promulgated by the Council of Trent; ef 
eighteen rules added by Clement VII, who was 
Pope from 1523 to 15388; and of the Constitution 
of Benedict XIV, prescribing the method to be 
followed in examining and prohibiting books. One 
of the rules of Clement VIII said that the follow- 
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ing were among the things which needed correc- 
tion and expurgation : 

“Propositions which are heretical, erroneous, 
scandalous, offensive to pious ears, rash, schismat- 
ical, seditious and blasphemous. .. . Let all 
books be rejected which attack ecclesiastical rites, 
religious orders, their state, dignity and persons.” 
(Indew Librorum Prohibitorum ; preface.) 

In 1896 the Index rules promulgated by the 
Council of Trent and by Clement VII were abol- 
ished. The Constitution of Benedict XIV, to- 
gether with a new set of rules, is now in force. 
The new rules make no mention of propositions 
which are “rash” or “offensive to pious ears.” 
Chapter V of the new rules is entitled “‘ Some 
Books of a Particular Kind.” It has this: 

“Books detracting from the reverence due to 
God, the Blessed Virgin, the saints, the Church 
and its worship, the sacraments or the Apostolfc 
See, are condemned. Books in which the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy or the clerical or religious state 
is deliberately assailed with opprobrium, are like- 
wise forbidden.” 

“ Religious state’ refers to monastic life. The 
following extracts from Chapters V and VI of 
the new Index rules show that some subjects are 
now treated which were not specifically mentioned 
in the old rules: 


“ Books or writings which tell of new appari- 
tions, revelations, visions, prophecies and mir- 
acles, are proscribed if they are published without 
due permission from ecclesiastical superiors.” 
“All persons are interdicted from publishing in 
any way indulgences which are apocryphal, and 
have been condemned or recalled by the Holy 
Apostolic See.” 


Obscene books were always prohibited by the In- 
dex rules. 





MISSIONS. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
STUDENTS OF JAPAN. 


BY GALEN M. FISHER 


THERE are 57,000 students in the govern- 
mental middle and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. In New Japan, more than in America, 
men equipped with an education on modern 
lines will rule in every sphere; hence it is a lead- 
ing question what attitude students are taking 
toward Christianity. Statistically it may be 
said that one in fifty of them are Church mem- 
bers as against one in 800 of the population at 
large; generally, that Christian ideas are in- 
creasingly understood and respected, but that 
intellectual assent is far more common than 
obedient belief. The study of some foreign lan- 
guage is prescribed for all college students, and, 
furthermore, political and commercial conditions 
have given a great impetus to the study of Bng- 
lish and German. The study of standard Ucci- 
dental authors means acquaintance with the 
Bible and Christian ideals. This is well illus- 
trated by the recent annual exhibition of the 
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English Speaking Society of the Higher Com- 
mercial School, when two-thirds of the serious 
numbers either mentioned the Godhead or em- 
bodied distinctly Christian sentiments. About 
one-third of the leading magazines and news- 
papers of the capital are either edited by Chris- 
tians or favorable to Christian ideas, and thirty- 
five journalists connected with these publica- 
tions, who are either professing Christians or 


-advocates of Christian principles, are meeting 


regularly for moral and religious discussion. 
With these and other forces at work outside the 
Church, it seems scarcely possible that students, 
at least, can long remain ignorant of the claims, 
or unaffected by the ideals, of Christianity. As 
instances of the working leaven, two addresses 
delivered lately, one by Viscount Aoki, ex-Minis- 
ter to Germany, the other by ex-Chief Justice 
Miyoshi, have advocated respectively the para- 
mount sacredness of man as a person and the 
rightful position and treatment of woman. 

A fundamental obstacle to Christianity in 
Japan, as Dr. D. C. Greene and others have well 
pointed out, is the lack, to put it negatively, of 
the idea of the personality either of God or of 
man, and, therefore, of the idea of sin. But among 
positive obstacles to religion of any kind, among 
students especially, may be named: First, the 
natural tendency, strengthened by 800 years of 
Confucian philosophy, either to regard Chris- 
tianity as an ethical system—not a life—or to 
advocate if as a balance wheel for the masses, 
but superfluous for the “superior man.” Mar- 
quis Ito, the Prime Minister, has voiced this at- 
titude: “I regard religion itself as quite un- 
necessary for a nation’s life; science is far 
above superstition, and what is religion—Bud- 
dhism or Christianity—but superstition, and 
therefore a possible source of weakness to a na- 
tion? I do not regret the tendency to free- 
thought and atheism, which is almost universal 
in Japan, because I do not regard it as a source 
of danger to the community.” Religion is almost 
ignored throughout the Government school sys- 
tem. There seems to be no religion impliedly 
inculcated in what moral teaching is given, un- 
less it be Confucianism. Of the higher school 
teachers, only a few score are professing Chris- 
tians, while the majority are indifferent or op- 
posed. A generation of superior “ indifferents,” 
impervious to religion as a personal matter, is 
being bred. j 

Secondly, materialism, in its subtlest as well 
as grossest forms. It appeals to students 
through two avenues—namely : 

(1) Politics. Nine years ago constitutional 
government began. From that day until now 
the attention of a large part of the people has 
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been devoted to political questions. The place 
previously occupied by religion in emotion and 
conviction has to some extent been usurped by 
politics. Within three years this tendency has 
been -accentuated by the active entrance of 
Japan upon the stage of international affairs. 
The Diet is considered to be the fulcrum of the 
nation’s life. Naturally,’ therefore, ambitious 
and able men look to politics for a career. Hvi- 
dence of a trend in this direction is afforded by 
the preponderance of law students in the Inm- 
perial University—456 in the College of Law as 
against 800 in the remaining five colleges. 

(2) Money getting. The contempt for money 


‘and trade, characteristic of Japan, has lost 


much of its force. Merchants have risen in 
social standing and have even been advanced to 
the peerage. The importance of money, if the 
nation is to attain the place it covets, as a 
great power both in war and industry, has not 
only opened men’s eyes to the dignity of the 
maker of money, but at the same time blinded 
them somewhat to the value of the things that 
make for righteousness. Indeed Mr. Fuku- 
zawa, the most influential educator in the em- 
pire, declares that it is every man’s first duty 
to make money, in order to increase the power 
of the nation. Newspapers abound in commer- 
cial statistics, and magazines are largely devoted 
to industrial topics. It is a significant fact 
that a wealthy merchant, Mr. Okura, recently 
gave $500,000 for the establishment of a com- 
mercial college. He had intena-d to found a 
school for the children of the poor, but was dis- 
suaded by Marquis Ito. This was the more 
noteworthy in that it was the first gift for pub- 
lic purposes made by a private individual in 
Japan. What wonder if students become in- 
fected? If American Christians amid favorable 
conditions can' hardly resist the seductions of 
mammon worship, how can one expect men of 
little or no religious conviction to withstand 
them in Japan? 

And yet, if Japan enlarges her barns, Chris- 
tian men will share in the general prosperity. 
Already many Christian college graduates are 
entering pursuits which yield good incomes. The 
educated man will probably wield more and 
more a fair share of the power which money 
represents; therefore, while opposing material- 
ism as an end, thé Church can utilize it as a 
means; and the student class will with added 
reason continue to be one of-the strategic centers 
of Christian work in Japan. 

‘The only agency working at present exclusive- 
ly for students is the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association Union, organized and afiil- 
iated with the World’s Student Christian Feder- 


ation during Mr. John R. Mott’s visit, January, 
1897. The World’s Student Christian Federation 


makes a strong appeal to the imagination of 


Japanese students, and they are justly proud 
that the president of their Union was chosen 
chairman of the Conference of the Federation 
in America last July. 

The Union comprises thirty associations, con- 
taining 851 members. Thus far only one-eighth 
of the higher educational institutions of the em- 
pire have been entered, but among these are 
numbered the Imperial University and six out 
of the seven higher Government colleges. The 
Christian students are alert and earnest, eager 
to learn and to put into practice the methods 
of Christian work which have succeeded among 
Christian students in other lands. One of the 
chief needs of the work is trained leaders. With 
this in view, training conferences for workers 
have recently been held in the central and south- 
ern districts. Another vital need is the incelli- 
gent and systematic study of the Bible. This 
need has been met by the Scripture Union of 
Japan, which is said to have ten thousand mem- 
bers, and by The Biblical Hapositor, a magazine 
for Christian workers. But there are no Bible 
courses for students, such as have been provided 
in America and England. Even if there were, 
teachers would be lacking to utilize them. Both 
supply and demand must for the most part be 
accorded. 

The first general convention of the Union, in 
July, will emphasize both the above lines, and 
will also press home to Japanese students their 
duty in the evangelization of their country. 

On the recent tour of President Ibuka, Mr. 
Swift and the writer, all but two associa- 
tions were found in fairly good condition. At 
Kumamoto the work. was particularly promis- 
ing. Anti-Christian feeling has at times been 
bitter there, but during our visit the student 
meeting addressed by us was held in the college 
building and presided over by the principal, a 
non-Christian. Most of the associations con- 
tained but a handful of Christian men working 
like leaven amid overwhelming numbers of 
non-Christians. The Union a8 a whole needs 
unifying and strengthening, but the growth that 
it has attained is sound and spiritual. As yet 
it has only cultivated the outskirts of the great 
field before it, and if the claims of Christianity 
are to be effectually presented to each genera- 
tion of students the Church and the mission- 
aries, as well as the Union, must bestir them- 
selves. The Union at best is subordinate, and 
even in its special field cannot advance far from 
the main column. 


Tokio. 
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BUOYANCY IN SECURITIES SIG- 
NIFICANT OF CONDITIONS. 


It has been something of a wonder to 
many observers that the markets for securi- 
ties at the Stock Exchange should exhibit of 
late an activity and strength that may be 
said to have broken all records. Upon analy- 
sis no cause for wonder will be found. The 
marvel is that Providence should so favor 
this nation as to place it in a position that it 
never occupied before—a position so replete 
with elements of strength and promise that 
one almost stands aghast. The situation is 
one which calls for healthful conservatism, 
for a contemplation of the facts constantly 
passing under review from all sources of 
testimony—trade reports, Government statis- 
tics, personal observation—really excites an 
enthusiasm that might become dangerous 
unless held in check. The American people, 
however, have in the late war proved their 
possession of remarkable self-restraint and 


poise, and it is not to be feared that they 
will soon forget the lessons taught by the 
bitter experiences of previous periods of ma- 
terial expansion. Many things show that we 
have really learned truths from suffering. 
But a conservatism founded upon cow- 
ardice or mental jaundice is not to be toler- 


ated. The actual facts of the times are 
against it. The ultimate test of the value of 
securities is their relation, as yielders of in- 
come, to the price at which cash may be 
loaned profitably in the open market. If one 
man can lend money at 6 per cent. to a needy 
borrower he will not invest his capital in a 
stock or bond which sells at a price that re- 
turns only 4 or 5 per cent. on his investment. 
If he finds that he can lend money at only 2 
or 3 per cent. annual interest, he will seek 
a safe security which pays 344 per cent. or 
more. This natural disposition establishes a 
law of finance as immutable, so far as final 
results are concerned, as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. To-day we have the 
Spectacle in this country of an aggregate of 
Capital in excess of the supply of sound and 


satisfactory corporate issues. If we investi- 
gate further we will find reasons for this 
condition that are pregnant with significance 
to every citizen, whether of “high or low 
degree.” 

’ The advantage of a favorable balance of 
trade lies at the foundation of the plethora 
of capital. Our farmers in 1897 and 1896 
enjoyed large wheat crops which they were 
able to sell to the consuming nations of the 
world at a high profit. Crop shortages in 
the consuming countries and in those coun- 
tries which have a surplus to export gave us 
this possibility. As one result, the great 
agricultural population of the United States 
was enabled to pay off an immense indebted- 
ness contracted for development work, and 
also under the stress of previous hard times, 
and to indulge in luxuries and comforts, as 
well as to replenish their stock of imple- 
ments or plants of production. The previous 
hard times referred to also compelled our 
manufacturers to devote attention to meth- 
ods of economy, and Yankee ingenuity, skill, 
industry and enterprise (to say nothing of 
genius) have enabled us to expand our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods into , every 
quarter of the globe. The enormous increase 
in exports of this nature has this year more 
than made up for the difference on our ship- 
ments of grain caused by a decline in prices 
from the high level of the previous year. 
We are now triply armed, so to speak, in our 
business competition with the world. The 
hard times also compelled our railroads to 
study more closely the science of economical 
operation, so,as to be able to furnish cheap 
transportation to the shippers of agricultural 
produce and of manufactures alike and yet 
preserve their solvency and make reason- 
able returns on the capital invested. 

All this has been accomplished without re- 
duction of wages, so that the internal con- 
suming power of the nation has not been im- 
paired but the rather increased. Never, at 
this season, it is the testimony of experts, has 
there been so little friction between what 
we differentiate as capital and labor. Labor’s 
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wages suffered in proportion less than cap- 
ital’s profits during the depression following 
the panic of 1893. Not until there should be 
an inordinate acquisition of' profits by cape 
ital is there likely to be an outbreak of 
strikes and violence. The expansion of the 
industrial activities of the country is, how- 
ever, almost certain to bring increased pros- 
perity to labor. One of the great results of 
the combination of capital which is a decid- 
ed feature of the close of the century is the 
cheapening of the cost of many commodities 
to the consumer. While sometimes there 
may be cases of individual hardship in- 
volved in this economic process, the com- 
munity as a totality reaps a benefit. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, to cite an 
example of the times, is restoring the wages 
of its employes before it begins to pay divi- 
dends to stockholders who have for several 
years been without such returns. 

Our net foreign trade credit balance not 
only gives us money or its equivalent to 
draw from Europe, but it enables us to hold 
for use at home the full production of our 
domestic gold mines. The addition of money 
from these two sources is steadily reducing 
the rate of interest return on capital. The 
capitalists who have money in savings banks 
(and the $10 or the $1,000 depositor alike is 
a capitalist”) are confronted with the 
prospect of a lower rate of interest. The 
holder of securities is in the same predica- 
ment. The only relief is to be found in an 
increase of individual activity, and this is 
apparently fast coming upon the United 
States. ‘ 





BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTH- 
WESTERN. 

THE committee of the board of directors 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, Ed- 
ward R. Bacon, president, appointed to nego- 
tiate with the Baltimore & Ohio for the ar- 
rangement of future relations with that com- 
pany, reports that an arrangement has 
been made which secures funds for 
necessary improvements and_ readjusts 
all the existing securities... The actual cap- 
ital needed is estimated at $5,500,000. 
Speyer & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of this 
city, and Speyer Bros., of London, reorgani- 
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zation managers of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
undertake the consummation of the plan 
subject to the approval of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad as reorganized. The Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, of New York, and the 
London & Westminster Bank, as its agent, 
are named as depositories for all securities 
mentioned in the plan. 

The issue of new securities to cover the 
baltimore & Ohio Southwestern property is 
as follows: 

Baltimore & Ohio (Southwestern division) 
3% per cent. gold bonds $40,000,000. 

Baltimore & Ohio preferred stock (trust 
certificates) $12,500,000. 

Baltimore & Ohio common stock (trust 
certificates) $10,000,000. 

The basis of exchange is given in detail in 
the advertising appearing on pages xx and 
xxi. 

A syndicate has been formed which will 
purchase January ist interest for cash, pro- 
vide $5,500,000 cash for equipment and im- 
provements, and also cash to take up car 
trusts and fioating debt and purchase such 
new securities as are not taken by the exist- 
ing security holders. 

The committee of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern, consisting of Edward R. 
Bacon, W. L. Bull, Edgar T. Wellies, John 
H. Davis, James Sloan, Jr., and Francis 
Pavy, urgently recommends the acceptance 
of the plan. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
declared a regular dividend of two and 
one-half per cent., and an extra dividend of 
the same amount, payable December 31st. 

....-F. E. Hayne was last week elected 
Treasurer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad, in place of J. H. Phillips, 
deceased. Wm. A. Nash, President of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York, was 
elected a Director. 

....The New York State canals make 4 
poor showing for the season of 1898, The 
receipts of grain at New York show that 
only 332,600 bushels of wheat were received 
by canal, while the railroads brought 45,779,- 
650 bushels. Miscellaneous shipments, in- 
cluding lumber of all kinds, were somewhat 
in advance of ‘those for the preceding year. 
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The total number of clearances from Buf- 
falo was 450 less than for 1897. 

.... Somewhat recently capitalists connect- 
ed with the National City Bank of this city 
purchased a controlling interest in the Sec- 
ond National Bank. Mr. James Stillman, 
President of the National City Bank, has 
been elected to the presidency of the Second 
and will assume its duties about the first of 
January. 

.... Recent reports from California state 
that there will be more beet sugar produced 
in that State during the coming year than in 
any preceding twelve months. Several new 
factories have been or are being erected of 
very large capacity, and they will be in full 
operation during the coming season. The 
Spreckels factory, at Salinas, is said to be 
the largest in the world, having a capacity of 
3,000 tons a day. 

....The Merchants’ Association of New 
York proposes to introduce a bill at the next 
session of the Legislature to be entitled a 
“ Bill to Regulate Express Companies,” the 
ground taken being that express charges are 
exorbitant, being in many cases from three 
hundred to over twenty thousand per cent. of 
corresponding freight charges; that com- 
panies are uncontrolled by law and that 
shippers have no recourse against exorbi- 
tant charges. 

-...The national bankruptcy law which 
went into operation August 1st last permits 
persons to become voluntary bankrupts. Al- 
ready 1,700 applicants have taken advantage 
of the law and have filed their petitions. 
They come from almost every kind of busi- 
ness life and from the entire Union. The 
first to file are undoubtedly largely com- 
posed of persons. who have been under a 
cloud for a long time, and take this means 
to become once more free to do business in 
their own names. Later the law will prob- 
ably prove of vast benefit to the business 
world. 

....There is a very strong probability, in 
fact some of the savings banks have already 
announced, that interest after the first of 
January will be reduced from 4 to 3% per 
cent. by a very large proportion if not all of 
the savings institutions in this city and in 
Brooklyn. Similar reports have been re- 
Ceived from different parts of the country, 
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and it now looks as if the change would be a 
general one. The reason is not far to seek. 
The returns from investments in which sav- 
ings banks can invest have gradually been 
reduced during the last ten or fifteen years. 
until now, in a great many cases, the securi- 
ties held by savings banks do not net them 
more than 3% per cent. interest, and in some 
cases even less. If it were not for the in- 
vestments which some of the banks have 
made in bonds and mortgages they would 
not have been able to continue paying 4 per 
cent. for so long a time as they have. 

.... The quarterly report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for the quarter 
ending December 31st, 1898, shows : 


Surplus October Ist, 1898..........-.+-....++ $3,049,213.99 
The net revenues of the quarter ending 


December 3ist, instant, will be about.... 1,450,000.00 


$9,499,213.99 
224,273.00 


$9,274,940.99 
Dividend of 1% per cent. on capital stock 


issued. about 


Interest on bonds, 


1.216,985.00 
Deducting which leaves a 3urplus, after _ 

paying dividend, of $8,057,955.96 

A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. 
on the capital stock of the company was de- 
clared payable on and after the 16th day of 
January next. 

THE FOLLOWING DIVIDENDS ARE ANNOUNCED : 

Manhattan Railway Co., quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable January 3d. 

Metropolitan Savings Bank, semi-annual in- 
terest 4 per cent., payable January 18th. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. first preferred, 
semi-annual 244 per cent., payable January 
14th. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. second pre- 
ferred, semi-annual 2 per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 14th. 

Real Estate Trust Co., semi-annual 4 per 
per cent., payable January 3d 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., semi-annual 34¢ 
per cent., payable January Ist. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
134 per cent., payable January 3d. 

Chicago, Rock Is. & Pac. Railway Co., 
quarterly, $1.25 per share, payable February 
ist. 

BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 

December 17th were 


Merchants’............ 155% 
Metropolis............ 


Mechanics’............ Produce Exchange,,.119 
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THE TALL BUILDING UNDER 
TEST. 

ABOUT a year ago the burning of the Nas- 
sau Chambers gave the first opportunity for 
noticing the behavior of a modern office 
building under attack from fire. The Cham- 
bers, which was entirely destroyed, had a T 
extension, one arm of which came to within 
some twenty feet of the rear of the side wall 
of the Vanderbilt Building, further up in the 
same Nassau street block. The heat across 
this narrow space entered the unprotected 
windows on several floors, consuming win- 
dow panes, doors, all combustible material 
in partitions, all contents of tiers of offices, 
skinning fioors and ceilings, and reducing 
the interior to wreck as far as it went,. but 
without injuring the structure. A more thor- 
ough test has been awaited, however, and 
the fire of Sunday night, December 4th, has 
supplied it. 

The southwest corner of Broadway and 
Warren street was occupied by a five-story 
building of old-fashioned construction. Next 
to this on the south is the sixteen-story 
building of the Home Life, of about thirty 
feet frontage and 200 feet high; next to that 
is the similar Postal Telegraph Building, on 
the site where THE INDEPENDENT was locat- 
ed for many-years. These two modern 
buildings were erected within the last six 
years, and the three completed the short 
block between Warren and Murray streets. 
In the basements of the old building— 
where used to be the opening into a block’s 
length of experimental pneumatic railroad 
under Broadway, known of by few—the fire 
started, on a rainy night, with a furious gale 
blowing from the northeast. The Rogers & 
Peet building, with a few offices upstairs, 
was filled with clothing on the lower floors, 
and was totally and swiftly destroyed. The 
Home company did nqt cover its "entire 
ground area, but left a rectangular court 
open on its north side, extending from the 
second story to the top. To the hight of the 
old building this court was, of course, in- 
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closed on all sides; above, to the hight of ten 
or eleven stories, it was open on one side. 
This court has windows on each of its three 
sides; the north wall of the Home has also 
two rows of windows which began above 
the roof of the other and looked down upon 
it. 

What occurred, then, was the inevitable 
thing. The completely inclosed lower stories 
in this court were protected by the party 
wall and the bricks were not even smoked, 
but all above the burning building were ex- 
posed to the flames, driven-also by the wind; 
the glass in the rows of unprotected win- 
dows, both within and without the court, 
was shivered, the window frames caught, 
and the fire entered the upper stories. 

On the morning after, one of the papers 
told how “ the wind, which swept in at the 
front windows, made veritable blowpipes of 
thé hallways, converting the interior into a 
white-heat furnace, eating up woodwork in 
an instant and warping the great steel gird- 
ers until the floor beneath waved open, 
dumping tons of white-hot steel and brick on 
the floors below, there to renew the crum- 
bling, all-consuming process.” This was a 
graphic mistake. The floors are all intact. 
The injury is first seen on the seventh floor, 
a little more on the eighth, and from that to 
the top contents are gone, with every bit of 
combustible material, on the exposed sides. 
The marble “skin” on the Broadway front 
must be renewed on the upper stories, but 
the steel skeleton and floors are uninjured. 

The Postal Building, which has a similar 
court on the side toward the Home, was pen- 
etrated in a similar way on-one of its upper 
floors, but the damage was comparatively 
small. 

On the northwest corner of Broadway and 
Warren stands the building occupied in part 
by the United States Life. This is an ordi- 
nary iron-front structure, which would read- 
ily burn, and the iron front would be more 
perishable than brick. The heat broke some 
of the unprotected windows and did a little 
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nterior damage, but the building was spared 
by the direction of the wind. There seems 
to be something freakish in the action of fire 
heat upon exposed buildings, for we recall 
one particular store, directly opposite the 
Nassau Chambers, which escaped without 
even a cracked pane of glass, altho it was 
entirely unprotected and Nassau street is 
peculiarly narrow. 

It is entirely probable that the steel skele- 
ton of the Home Building would have 
parted, or at least have warped, under the 
combined effects of fire and water, but for 
the concrete material which covers it. In 
the fierce blast of a really great fire the 
stone facings would fly off and the frame 
would “ go;” it has been fully shown—nota- 
bly at Boston in 1872, and again when the 
solid party wall saved The Times Building— 
that nothing bears fire so well as the sub- 
stantial brick wall. The thickness of such 
walls is their commercial defect, and so the 
thin steel cage, economical of space, has 
made the tall building. When the hour 
strikes for New York’s great fire, these 
buildings will go with the rest if they are in 
its track; meanwhile it should be said that 
they are slow-burning. The Home Building 
did stand “like a bulwark,” as its owners 
claim; all the block between Warren and 
Murray to the west is of old construction, 
and had the fire escaped beyond the Home 
and the Postal buildings it would certainly 
have taken a wide run in that gale. 

The first and second floors of the adjoining 
building on Warren street were used by the 
clothing firm as a stock warehouse, and they 
had cyt two large doors through on each 
floor. The openings through the party wall 
of the burned building were closed by swing- 
ing wood doors covered on both sides with 
roofing tin; the openings in the wall of the 
Warren street building had similar doors, 
hut sliding. These doors, which were closed, 
were reduced to charcoal, but they kept out 
the fire, and one of them stands with its in- 
side coat of tin showing no sign of heat, 
thus adding more testimony that a coated 
wood door is the best fire-stop for any open- 
ing. 

Looking for the lessons of this fire, from 
‘ the day the unprotected windows in the 
Home Building, with their wood frames, 
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were. put in position above the corner build- 
ing it was certain what would follow if that 
building below them ever burned, and prob- 
ably a score of similar cases of exposure can 
be found elsewhere in the office district. 
That the common iron shutters would have 
kept out the fire is improbable; coated shut- 
ters as just described would certainly have 
kept it out—provided they had all been 
closed. They might be applied, but there 
would be difficulty about keeping them al- 
ways used; a lighter and more readily han- 
dled shield, perhaps working automatically, 
may be necessary. 

The water pressure was inadequate to the 
demands of excessive hight, nor will hose 
ever be able to bear such strain. If water 
is to be forced to such hights it must be by 
standpipes attached. It is also impossible 
to throw water effectively into windows at 
such hights; the fire had to burn down until 
it came within reach of the water. Hvident- 
ly effective water in such cases must come 
from above the fire (as properly it should 
always do) rather than rise to it. 

This means that the tall building should 
supply its own pipes and water pressure, 
arming itself for its own defense. And while 
ampler supply is a subject always in order, 
there is a manifest unreasonableness in de- 
manding that because a few buildings have 
been carried to hights not contemplated be- 
fore the last decade property in general shall 
be taxed for water to aim at the sky. 

Some years ago “a leading underwriter” 
was quoted as saying that almost any rate 
on these buildings would be profit, because 
fire could hardly damage any one of them 
$100 worth. There has been a scramble for 
them. The Home had $350,000, said to have 
been placed at 10 cents per $1,000 for five 
years. Since the fire the scramble has been 
rather to cancel, and there has been some 
revision of notions about the gilded quality 
of such risks. 





COMPULSORY INSURANCE. 
( Continued.) 

The two State insurance banks—one for ac- 
cidents and one for life insurance—differ from 
private institutions, chiefly that no medical 
examination is required; but the maximum 
amount is fixed and low, and the life insur- 
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ance does not begin until two years. Neither 
of these institutions has developed much 
importance. 

Mutual aid societies are divided into two 
classes, those simply “authorized,” and 
those also “approved,” the latter profiting 
by certain subsidies and other advantages 
offered by the State and therefore, as a con- 
dition, submitting to Governmental super- 
vision. All funds above $600 must be de- 
posited in a Government bank, which puts 
them in Government securities, but the 
Government pays the societies 414 per cent., 
this excess over earned interest being a con- 
siderable subsidy. The “approved” soci- 
eties far outnumber and outweigh the other 
class. 

In England, State intervention has been 
most jealously opposed and _ successfully 
avoided. There are four subjects of study: 
The voluntary, mutual or friendly societies; 
the Government grant of annuities from the 
public debt office, through the postal sav- 
ings banks; employes’ liability; the recent 
agitation to create a national system of old 
age pensions. After a long struggle the 
compulsory indemnification of injured work- 
men by their employers was fully recog- 
nized, by an act of only a year ago, these 
indemnities even being made a first lien on 
assets in case of insolvency. Figures gath- 
ered in 1892 showed that more than one- 
fourth the entire population of England 
above 65 were dependent on public aid for 
support, one investigator making the figure 
25.9, and another 27.4; Canon Blackley 
found that in 26 parishes no less than 42 
per cent. of the old persons dying within a 
certain time had had relief during their last 
years; and another inquirer thinks 30 per 
cent. not an unreasonable estimate for the 
entire country. The subject is therefore of 
immense importance. Various schemes for 
Governmental intervention, some of them 
rather drastic, have been brought forward, 
but none has been adopted as yet. 

In the United States, only accident insur- 
ance has assumed as much interest and im- 
portance as in Europe. Of the railroads, the 
Baltimore & Ohio began in 1880-82, but the 
compulsory feature provoked resistance, 
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which caused the Legislature to revoke the 
charter in 1888; the company, however, reor- 
ganized it independently and proceeded. 
There is a relief department against acci- 
dent or sickness, a pension department and 
a savings and loan department. The pension 
department is entirely at the company’s ex- 
pense. The Pennsylvania road unwillingly 
adopted the voluntary plan, and this has 
been generally followed by others which 
have undertaken the work. Three years 
ago, according to the figures of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, of 785,084 rail- 
road employes in the country, 102,270 were 
members of regularly constituted insurance 
departments, and this has been nearly all 
accomplished in one decade. 

The foregoing is taken from the recently 
published volume by W. F. Willoughby, of 
the United States Department of Labor, on 
‘“* Workingmen’s Insurance.” What we have 
extracted is only the merest outline, but the 
subject is a pregnant one. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

....The leading life insurance companies 
are making extra efforts the last two weeks 
of the year to get new business so as to make 
an extra fine showing of new business writ- 
ten in 1898. The forthcoming annual state- 
ments will show these items as well as many 
others of interest. 

.... We are pleased to learn that the forth- 
coming annual statement of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society will prob- 
ably be one of the best that has ever been 
issued by it. Aside from the reports we 
have, this would naturally be expected from 
President Scott’s record as one of the most 
efficient agency organizers in the country. 
It is well known that the Society’s corps of 
agents can hardly be excelled by that of any 
other life insurance company. The Provi- 
dent Savings is offering a variety of forms 
of policy suitable for and fully meeting the 
requirements of business men and others. 
Its business man’s policy is a striking ex- 
ample, without mentioning many others. 
The Provident Savings is regarded as a 
sound, well-managed company, deserving of 
the consideration of intending insurers, 
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PEBBLES. 


“WHat is the use of this article?” asked 
a shopper. “TI really don’t know,” replied the 
clerk; “I think it is intended to be sold for a 
Christmas present.”—Puck. 


....In Washington.—‘ No, I can’t afford to 
call at the Utah Congressman’s.” ‘“ Why not?” 
Hs vet takes so many cards.”—Oleveland Plain 

ealer. 


...-Missionary Uncle: “Has mamma ever 
told you where you will go if you are a good 
boy?” Willie: “Sure! she’s goin’ to take me 
to see Dewey when he comes home.”—Judge. 


....“I understand the old poet is living in 
poverty. Is nothing being done for him?” 
“Why, yes; they are collecting funds for a 
monument in his memory.”—Oornell Widow. 


... Hditor: “TI flatter myself that I have got 
oul. an entirely original Christmas number.” Pub- 
lisher: “ How so?” Editor: “1 haven’t printed 
a single article beginning ‘’T'was Christmas 
eve.” "—Judge. 


_.++-" You have no mistletoe hung up, Miss 
Gladhand,” said Mr. Bittersweet, as he looked 
anxiously around the parlor. “ Why, no, Mr. 
Bittersweet,” replied Miss Gladhand_ saucily, 
“ What are you going to do about it? ”"—Puck. 


....Brownley: “ How surprised we would be 
if we could see ourselves as others see us!” 
Townley: “ Yes; but think how surprised the 
others would he if they could see us as we see 
ourselves.” —T%1t-Bits. 


....She (after the honeymoon) : “ I’ve often 
wondered, dear, what you ever saw in me to 
cause you to make me your wife.” He: “'That’s 
a strange coincidence. Do you know, I’ve asked 
myself that question a hundred times since we’ve 
been married? ’—Chicago News. 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


Some call old Santa Claus a myth 
And think his power has waned here; 
But as for me, I can assert, 
Hach year I find his reign dear. 
—Puck. 


....-There was trouble of some kind reported 
on Desplaines street the other night, and the 
editor told the new reporter to go over and get 
the details. He got them, as may be seen from 
his account of the affair, which is as follows: 
“A man killed a dog belonging to another man. 
The son of the man whose dog was killed pro- 
ceeded to whip the man who killed the dog of 
the man he was the son of. The man who was 
the son of the man whose dog was killed was 
arrested on complaint of the man who was as- 
saulted by the son of the man whose dog the 
pee who was assaulted had killed.”—-Chicago 
News. 


....A certain General and his staff, while 
wending their way through one of the narrow 
valleys of Tirah, were annoyed by the atten- 
tions of a solitary marksman, who from time to 
time sent a bullet unpleasantly close. At last 
the General turned to his orderly—a Pathan 
sowar—and told him to dismount, take his car- 
bine and try and stalk the mountaineer. The 
sowar started off, and presently there was a 
crack, and a gray-bearded old Afridi tumbled 
headlong down the mountain side. The sowar 
rejoined and fell into his place. “ Well done!” 
said the General; “ but how on earth did you 
Manage it so easily?” “Oh,” replied the 
sowar, “TI knew his habits; he was my father.” 
—London Truth, 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 
For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 


-zles we will send Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol.” 


PL 


Idgrin puon het toga, wiht swon-withe riah, _ 
I moce, eht stal.fo lal. Hist wronc foneim 
Si fo het hyoll; ni ym dahn I reba 
Het shutsyr, tedpip twih grantraf sonce fo 


nipe. 
I bacetreel het brith fo eht deivin, _ 
Dan het runter fo eht tarusnina grine ;— 
Ym snogs ear slaroc guns ta reyve hiners, | 
Conrigmalip “ecape no heart, dogo-lwil ot 
nem. 


POETICAL MENAGERIE. 


What nine animals are alluded to in the fol- 
lowing quotations : 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June. 


. “BRaithful an’ True”—them words be i’ 
Scriptur—and Faithful an’ True 
Ull be fun upo’ four short legs ten times fur 
one upo’ two. 


; Thee. war not born for death, immortal 
ird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 


Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 


" His head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires. 


. The , monarch of the waste, 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dewdrops from his flanks he shook ; 
Like crested leader, proud and high, 
Toss’d his beamed frontlet to the sky. 


. When I have seen thy snow-white wing 
From the blue wave at evening spring, 
And show those scales of silvery white 
So gayly to the eye of light. 


; —that under coldest stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one, 
Sweltered venom sleeping got. 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp 
ear bent back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on 

his track. 

: “ DOROTHEA.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 8TH. 


A L®TTER PuzzLH.—“ A Creel of Irish Stories.” 
- Clash; 2, rifle; 3, cider; 4, store; 5, olive; 6, 
share. 

AN ANAGRAM STORY.—1, Related; 2, nearly; 3, 
year; 4, building; 5, Wichita ; 6, Kansas; 7, 
entered; 8, burglars; 9, netted; 10, pouch; 11, 
contained ; 12, money; 13, stolen; 14, owner; 15, 
portemonnaie; 16, letter; 17, ten; 18, dollar; 19, 
greenback; 20, note; 21, year; 22, entered; 23, 
residence; 24, fire-escape; 25, apartment; 26, 
wallet; 27, trousers; 28, tens; 29, anguish; 30, 
gnawing ; $1, heart; 32, ten; 33, anguish; 34, 
gnaws; 35, another; 36, burglar. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—* Attic Bee” (Sophocles). 
1, Parapet; 2, portion ; 8, certain; 4, regimen ; 5, 
crackle; 6, blubber; 7, depends; 8, gaseous. 

WORD-BUILDING.—Dent, pendent, dependent, In- 
dependent. 

‘ Se eanane—4, Vert; 2, echo; 3, rhea; 4, 
oad. 
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PERSONALS. 

CAPTAIN SIGSBEE of the “Maine” now 
returns to the harbor of Havana in command 
of the battle ship “Texas.” Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee is said to have remarked when he departed 
from Havana last spring that he would return 
at the head of an army. . He goes back now in 


command of the American troops in the Havana 
district. 


....The inquiry concerning the death of Har- 
old Frederic has come to nothing. The two 
women, one of them a Christian Seientist 
“healer,” who were arrested for manslaughter, 
were afterward indicted upon that charge. But 
at the trial the Crown offered no evidence, the 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty and both 
prisoners were discharged. 

...-Admiral Dewey, according to a news- 
paper correspondent at Manila, is willing now 
to come home, although it is said that he dreads 
the enthusiastic reception which—his thousands 
of letters tell him—awaits him here. It is re- 
ported, also, that he would like to come back 
by the Suez route. Surely he should be per- 


mitted to suit his convenience as to the date- 


and the route of his return voyage. 


...-The new District Attorney in Brooklyn 
will be Judge Hiram R. Steele, whom Colonel 
Roosevelt has selected for the place. “ Part of 
your duty,” said the Governor-elect in his let- 
ter to Judge Steele, “ will be that of prosecut- 
ing certain indicted Republican officials. I 
have appointed you partly because I knew I 
would not have to say to you that every effort 
must be made to convict every wrongdoer, 
wholly without regard to personal or party con- 
siderations.” 

...--Mr. Andrew Carnegie recently bought 
the fronts of'two blocks on Fifth avenue, New 
York, facing Central Park, paying nearly 
$1,000,000 for thirty lots, and it was reported 
that he was to build a palace on this land. The 
structure is not to be a palace, Mr. Carnegie 
now says, “ but a plain, roomy house.” He has 
had in mind the health of his little child in 
selecting an elevated site and providing for 
plenty of room. ‘“ The precious little life that 
has come to us,” he says, “ needs the park and 
sunshine.” 

....While the ashes of Columbus were on 
their way to Spain from Havana, on the 14th, 
a crowd of angry women m Granada stoned the 
statue of the great discoverer in that city, say- 
ing that he was the cause of all of Spain’s mis- 
fortunes. One night, a week earlier, certain 
Cubans with a sense of humor were prowling 
about the statue of Isabel la Catolica, in Ha- 
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vana’s Central Park. On the following morn-: 
ing the figure was found holding a valise in one 
hand and a steamer rug in the other, and bear- 
ing a placard with the words, “ Bon voyage!” 
inscribed on it. 

....The new Military and Civil Governor of 
Havana, Major-General Ludlow, was known es 
an authority on municipal sanitation and engi- 
neering long before he fought so bravely at 
Santiago. Some years ago he was the engineer 
in charge of the Philadelphia Water Works; 
afterward he was the Hngineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia. He is thoroughly 
qualified by professional knowledge and expe- 
rience for his work in Havana. His dislike for 
spoilsmen and jobbers in politics points to a 
clean and independent administration of the 
office to which he has been appointed. 

...-All of the newspaper portraits of the 
late Gen. Galixto Garcia show a curious scar 
in the center of the forehead. Some have sup- 
posed that this was due to the engraver’s blun- 
der or to some accident in the process of print- 
ing. But there really was such a scar, mark- 
ing a wound inflicted by Garcia’s own hand. It 
was in 1873 that the Cuban General, surround- 
ed by an overwhelming force of Spaniards, and 
preferring suicide to execution by the enemy, 
discharged his pistol into his mouth. The bul- 
let ranged upward and came out in the center 
of his forehead. The wound seemed to be fatal, 
but to the surprise of the Spanish surgeons he 
recovered. Four years passed before he was 
released from prison. 

....The late Calvin S. Brice, who died in the 
prime of life at the age of fifty-three, was wont 
to say that he had never been ill. After the 
great snow storm of the 3d inst. he made his 
way from Newport to New York by chartering 
a tugboat and a locomotive. During this jour- 
ney, which consumed a day, the millionaire ate 
nothing. Exposure brought on a cold, which 
was followed by a fatal attack of pneumonia. 
Mr. Brice entered college (Miami) when he 
was thirteen years old; he was a soldier in the 
Union army when only sixteen and a lieutenant- 
colonel before he was twenty. Beginning his 
life work as a penniless lawyer, a few years 
later he had accumulated a fortune of $10,000,- 
000 and was a Senator of the United States. 
After he had become connected with railroad 
undertakings his success was extraordinary. 
The greater part of his fortune was gained by 
the construction and sale of the Nickel Plate 
parallel of the Lake Shore road. At the time of - 
his death he was the foremost figure in a great 
syndicate which holds a concession for six hun- 
dred miles of railway in China. 
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Help Your Stomach | 


The pains of indigestion and dyspepsia are caused 
by weakness of the stomach. Your stomach needs 
to be strengthened. The greatest and best tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It ‘‘ goes to the right spot,” 
relieves the pangs of dyspepsia, helps on the di- 
gestive process, purifies and enriches the blood and | 
puts the whole system in a state of health. If you | 4 4 a 
have any stomach trouble, do not hesitate a mo- i 
ment. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. Save Money and Buy Direct from Factory. 


H ood Ss Sa rsapari | la ! We manufacture the Genuine 


3 TORTOISE SHELL COMBS AND HAIR ORNAMENTS. 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine for Dyspepsia, Price $1. ; 





If gy want a comb of any kind write us. Correspondence 


: - : cheerfu answered, We also do repairing—making the old 
Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. work pancticdiie new. Please mention this paper, 


PROV. SHELL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Che Luxury WraH. JacKsOv&O 
of Bathing . . . a | 860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St. 


ee to ARTISTIC 
9 W! in- 
ide and affords a lodging place 

fot dit, Tine wnooth 2 in | Wrought In Brass & Iron, 
ing ce) eooe 


| For Interiors, Open 
Brown Brothers’ Seamless | Metal Fireplaces, Etc. 


Copper House Range Boiler W 
ork Our Own Foundries and 


never rusts; you always get Shops. 


























CLEAN HOT WATER. Y 
No Seams; No Rivets ; No Leaks. 
collapse. | 


Boller Booklet for the asking, GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


i Call and inspect the newly invented paient Grand Pianos in 
RANDOLPH & CLOWES, | Conan soupacante usw Srei<wa' crsd, Uprictt ana Square 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. , second-haad 


Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 
asa i He, STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
$50,000---5°, 30-Year Gold Bonds. NEW VORK. 


Security local. First class investment. Price and par- LACE CURTAIN Ss, 


ticulars on application. Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, 
PP Toilet Sets, with $5 00, $7.00 F R E E 


and $10.00 orders. Send this “ Ad.” and 15c. « 
B oOo DY, Mc LE LLAN & CcoO., and get 14 lb. Best Tea, imported, and new 
57B N York Illustrated Price-List. 
roadway, New , The Great American Tea Co., 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York, Box 289. 

















FOR FILMS OR PLATES ..... 
MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


# PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE 


FOR FILMS ONLY. FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES. 
3% 3% Buckeye, $8.00 | 3%4x3% Special Buckeye, with one holder, $9.00 
4x5 Buckeye, - 12.00 | 4x5 Special Buckeye, with one holder, - 16.00 
Se Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known. 
e..We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work... 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book. Price, paper, 25¢.; postage, Sc. 
f all kinds of cameras and all requisites We re d Th ick 
Catalogue i pluleemnie mailed = apvlkation, Free. | to conaunate, CLIMAX DRY PLATES, oe relia 
E & H T 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
° ° 45, 47, 49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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That Persistent 
Tickling Cough, 


that sticky secretion in the throat and air 


passages, that sense of tightness across (or 
needle-like pains through) the chest—danger 


signals! For these conditions take 


HALE’S nonny oF 


HOREHOUND AND TAR 


and be onthe safe side. It is a remarkable 


cure for colds, coughs, sore throats, bronchitis 
and affection of the throat and lungs. Of all 
druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in one Minute. 


HATS _s 


FOR HOLIDAYS. 


Silk, Opera, Soft and Derbys. 


U M B R E L L AS All of First Quality. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


_E. WILLARD JONES, 














49 Nassau St. | T. G. SELLEW, 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it.is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this Oilatrial, Askfor Peter Moller’s Oil and see 


that the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- rears our name eae 
Notice the date in peforated letters at Lottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods, 


COMPRISING 

Cutiery; Sliversplased Ware 

and Crockery; Kitchen, Laun 

lar Outfittings efrigerator 

and Coolers; ooden 
Irons and rasses; / 

creens an 


Wood-Holders, Fire-8 
Safety Folding Steps; Improved Patent Pilate and 
8 armers; Coffee achines; Chafing Dishes, 
Afternoon Tea Kettles; Table Egg Boilers; The 
Triple-flame Warming Lamps for Tea, Fireproof 
Earthen and Porcelain Cooking Utensi a 
ENAMELLED STEEL Cookiug Utensils that are 
guaranteed to be absolutely free from poi positi 
and perfectly safe for use 
Goods delivered free to 











e any “part of the “Greater New York,” 
or carefully packed and delivered at stations within 100 miles of 


New Yon BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 


Desks == Office Furniture. 
GREAT VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE. 
111 Fulton St., New York. 
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“Seven days 


of wash-day”—so somebody has called_house- 
cleaning—seven days of rasping hard work. ‘This 
person didn't know anything about Pearline. 


House-cleaning with Pearline doesn't 
mean the usual hard work. 

Neither does washday. And what would 

ordinarily take seven days ought to be done 


in three. 


Try Pearline and see for yourself the 


saving in time and work and rubbing. 
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‘ 
Blend most softly as ] 
play most effectively over 0 n S 
a festive scene when thrown 


by waxen candles. 


The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the : xX 
finished touch to the drawing 


room or dining room, is the 5 6: (Avoid Substitutes) 





mellow glow of 
Wi; 7 SSANQUET Cleanses and 
Sold in all colors and shades Heals all 
te eka Sk ar ee I Inflamed Sur- 
1 SSTANDARD Olt. Co. faces, Oures 
Cp crrertemneneennenrectD) Sore Throat, 
T ” Coughs, Colds, 
New Rochester Pte cdot 
THE PERFECT LAMP. Asthma 
fd 
The Best Light. Catarrh and 
The Best Construction. acl | 
The Best Reputation. 


IT LASTS A LIFETIME aH F3 2 
for it’s made to last as well as to sell. sities: R I 

‘The others’’ exist only be- seaasee G leves 
cause they are ‘‘ like” it in z -- 
outward appearance. Do not E ain 
be deceived. The genuine senses 

always has merit above that 
of the imitation. Every 
_New Rochester lamp has the 
name stamped on the metal, 

- Look for it, if you wish to 
get the genuine. 


We make heaters, too; in 
fact anything in oil or gas 
fixtures, 


1 THE ROCHESTER LATSIP CO. 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay Street, New York. 
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Fits 
Perfectly, 


Wears 
Well, 


Absolute 
Comfort. 


WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
B ERMUD A. : ah ips weekly ros py, Ble 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


80 days’ trip, hwy sin 
feta ato’? WEST INDIES. 
day for transportation, 


meals and state: 





nt Steam- 
own. Ma- 


“3 debts particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y 
orto A. AHERN; Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. _ 





For Men, Women 
and Children. 


Made in all sizes, all 
weights, with finest 
possible finish. 
Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue giving 


name of our agents 
in your city. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen 
System Company 

NEW YORK ‘ 
Main Retail Store 
16 West 23d St. 

Branches: 

166 Broadway 
248 W. 125th St. 














Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893 


Is the standard by which good Shoes have been gotuce the past 
thirty years. Our aim is to furnish families with a First-Class 
Shoe at reasonable price. We cater for family Trade, and assure 
those who Sonrenine us that they will find a Burt Shoe the cheap- 


est in the end. 
THE BURT SHOE CO., 
Fulton and Hoyt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


Galen Hall 


: ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A Hotel A Sanatorium 


Milder climate than Inland or Mountains. 





BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and commodious hotel opens first week in December. 
For terms, circulars, etc., address 

N. 8. HOWE, Tomiie, 

OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 3 


LAUREL : PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


CLARK'S NILE anp PALESTINE aaa 


Leave Jan. 21, dap so 18. Long es give 6 da 
Constantinople, 4 day n Athens; onion of 1, 2 or3 wee 
Egypt or Pa = ith "$70 side trip to Ist Cotsmnet of Nile, $3 
—e ee trip, Short tours, spending 3 weeks in Egypt and 
alestine, 
Monthly ne to Europe. 


Bemnmaie. or : 
way, N. Y. 








F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway. N. Y 








The Romantic Route 5 Be a“: 


NEW ORLEANS 


via SOUTHERN RY., 
A. W. P. & W. of A., and 
L.& N. R. R.’s. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 
AT 4.20 P.M. 





MAGNIFICENT THROUGH VESTI ne 
NEW YORK To ear 


To CALIFORNIA 


BULE TRAIN WITH DINING CARS 





SPEIAL © bor taf LIMITED’’ 
NNEX CAR 
LEAVES je YORK TUESDAYS 
AND SATURDAYS, 4.20 P.M. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
271 BROADWAY 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


“ The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 








RESUMPTION DECEMBER Ist, 1898, 


FROM NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA | 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, AROUND THE WORLD. 





For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to . . 


349 BROADWAY, 
1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Buildin 
NEW YORK. 


Don’t Cough! 


You won't have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


always For the Lungs. 
insist 


Assistant General Traffic Manager, 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 
L.H. NUTTING, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 











It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 

Upon coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 

having diseases of the throat and lungs. 

. ri Every mother should have a bottle of 
de of Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 

_—* ready for immediate use. 


| Pride of the West Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 


| 4 
| Muslin—'‘ as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’ For cts. by all Druggists. 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 


























Try it for a Cough. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW YORK. 
The following are a few of the contributors which have appeared since the change 


from the old to magazine form : 


Senator George F.. Hoar. 

Senator John T. Morgan. 

Representative J. P. Dolliver. 

W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

Park Benjamin. 

Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

Prof. Albert H. Newman, D.D., LL.D. 

Richard Henry Stoddard. 

Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Hon. St. Clair McKelway. 

Countess von Krockow. 

‘Hon. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 

William Elliott Griffis, D.D. 

John Bascom, LL.D. 

Henry Newbolt. 

Margaret E. Sangster. 

James M. Ludlow, D.D. 

Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Joseph Cook. 

Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard. 

Tudor Jenks. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Pres. Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D. 

Pres. George Washburn, D.D. 

Cyrus Edson. 

Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, U. 8. A. 

Col. Loomis S. Langdon. 

Gen. George A. Forsyth, U. S. A. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

Prof. John T. Duffield. 

Rt. Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P. 

Pres. W. A. P. Martin, LL.D. 


Bishop John F.. Hurst. 

Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 

Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
Bishop E. R. Hendrix. 

A. Conan Doyle. 

Robert E. Speer. 

Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Thomas Dunn English. 
Bishop H. W. Warren. 

John G. Whittier. 

Hon. George F’. Seward. 
Madam Sarah Grand. 

Marion Harland. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin. 
George F. Pentecost, D.D. 
Murat Haistead. 

Prof. Rufus B. Richardson. 
John B. Tabb. 

Sir Walter Besant. 
Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds. 
Pres. Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D. 
Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D. 
Agnes Repplier. 

Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 
Bret Harte. 

Alfred Russell Wallace. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Sir Lewis Morris. 

Gen. Calixto Garcia. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
Henry D. Lloyd. 

Wheeler H. Peckham. 

Capt. E. L. Zalinski, U. 8. A. 


Those who will appear in Taz INDEPENDENT in the immediate future: 


Maurice Thompson. 

Justin McCarthy, M. P. 

Kate Upson Clark. 

Theodore Roberts. 

Andrew Lang. 

Lord Brassey, Governor-General of Vic- 
toria. 

Prince Peter Kropotkin. 

Margaret Deland. 

Charles H. Parkhurst. 

Susan Coolidge. 

Sam Walter Foss. 

Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Archibald Lampman. 

Hon. Frederick H. Wines. 

Teunis S. Hamlin. 

Abbie Carter Goodlow. 

Mary Tappan Wright. 


Prof. Henry T. Peck. 

Richard Burton. 

Nathan Haskell Dole. 

Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Isabel F. Hapgood. 

The Rev. James B. Kenyon. 

Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Edith M. Thomas. 

Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey. 

Governor Brady, of Alaska. 

Prof. Emory R. Johnson. 

Prof. Henry A. Beers. 

Russell Sturgis. 

Ripley Hitchcock. 

Bishop Satterlee. 

Manual Estrada Cabrera, President of 
Guatemala. 

Walter Malone. 





SUBSCRIPTION : $2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part ofa year. Single copies 5 conts, 
For sale by leading newsdealers everywhere. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street. 
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The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


“ Photographic Advice ” 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 


THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 
The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
w. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 














A Quick Response to the 
Lidhtest Touch 


is the way the 


Remington. 


Standard Typewriter 44 
does its work — ia 
Good Work at that. 





WATCHES, DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cortlandt Street, have for the HOLIDAYS a fine and 
carefully selected stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, 
&c, Attention is called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially 


for our house and bearing our name, 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“THE BENEDICT” 


~ PERFECT COLLAR AND CUFF BUTTON. 
In Gold, heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling Silver. 


aA ire 
“Slt 


SIDE VIEW 


‘‘NOTE!’? The GENUINE BENEDICT BUTTON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT”? and date of 


patent stamped upon it. 


A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, - - 


Broadway and Cortlandt St., 
ew York. 





CHESTER BILLINGS & SON 


Successors to... 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS 


Importers of 


Diamonds 


And Manufacturers of 
fom DIAMOND JEWELRY 


58 NASSAU ST. and 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E. C, 





Open Evenings until Christmas. 


BARTENS & RICE, 
, JEWELLERS, 


328 FIFTH AVE., Between324 | 
The latest designs in 
HIGH-CLASS JEWELRY 
& WATCHES. 


Pearls, Diamonds and Gems 
-+e0f Every Description. 





oe 
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AN IDEAL 
cit aia rr ee 


MURRAY & | 
NIA 
[lORIDA WATER 


THE PEERLESS PERFUME 


HOLIDAY - GIFT 








READING NOTICES. 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first of the present series of personally-conducted tours 
to Old Foint Comfort via the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
leave New York and Philadelphia on Tuesday, December 27. 

Tickets, including luncheon on going trip and one and 
three-fourth days’ board at Old Point mfort, and good to 
return direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold at rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton; 

from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, 'N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
Ls paet | aaa Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia.—Adv. 





Streets, is just now one of the busiest places in New York City. 
The establishment is crowded with holiday ag of every de- 
scription suitable for persons in every walk of life, and the store 
is crowded from morning till night with eager purchasers. The 
display of goods is something very extraordinary. All countries 
have been drawn upon to add tothe almost infinite variety. Prices 
have never been so low as at this holiday season. 


O’Neill’s fst n establishment at Sixth Avenue and 20th to 2ist 


Pullman Exhibition Train. 


Every one remembers the magnificent passenger train which 
the Pullman Palace Car Company exhibited at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, and subsequently at Atlanta, Nashville. and Omaha. By 
special arrangement the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
secured. this model train for its en -conducted tour to 
California. It will be the first trip the train has ever made in ger- 
vice, and as it will be the home of the tourists throughout the en- 
tire tour, ra! may feel assured of luxurious accommodations. 
The train is lighted by electricity, and is made up of composite, 
dining, sleeping, compartment, and library-obeervation cars. 
Among its conveniences are a bathroom, barbershop, refreshment 
buffet, anda ie. 

The tour will leave February 9, and will covera period of thirty- 
five days, nineteen of which will be spent in California. Among 
the points of interest to be visited are Mammoth Cave, New Or- 
leans during Mardi Gras Carnival, Los Angeles, San Diege, Coro- 
nado Beach, Riverside, Redlands, Sant: arbara, Monterey, Mt. 
Hamilton, Menlo Park, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Glenwood 
Springs, Culorado Springs, Manitou and Garden of the Gods, Den- 
ver and Chicago. 

Round-tri eae. covering every item of necessary expense, $400; 


$895 from tsburg. 

For detailed itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia.—Adv 


WASHINGTON. 
Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


December 27 is the date selected for the Personally-Con- 
ducted Holiday Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Wash- 
ington. This tour will cover a period of three days, afford- 
ing ample time to visit all the principal points of interest 
at the National Capital, including the Congressional Li- 
brary and the new reoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, 
covering all necessary expenses for the entire time absent, 
transportation, hotel accommodations, guides, &c., $14.50 
from New York, $13.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Phil- 
adelphia. Proportionate rates from other points. 


SPECIAL TEACHEKS’ TOUR, 


A special teachers’ tour, identical with the above, will be 
run on the same datc. Tickets for this tour, covering all 
necessary expenses, including accommodations at the Na- 
tional Hotel, Willard’s Hotel, or the Hotel pega, oS 
less than rates quoted above. Side trip to Mount Vernon 
and admission to the grounds, fifty cents additional. Side 
trip to Old Point Comfort, returning via the Cape Charles 
Route until January 1, $4.00 additional. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agent, 1106 Broadway, New York; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. yd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


A very large number of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT have 
for years been regular patrons of the Great American Tea Com- 
pany, 31 and 38 Vesey St., this city. They have secured the finest 
teas and most delicious coffees, together with spices, extracts, etc 
of all sorts at very favorable pricc s indeed. 


CHURCH STATISTICS. 


THE INDEPENDENT for January 5, 1899, 
will contain the statistics of all the churches 
in the United States for the year 1898 in com- 
parison with those for 1897. Single copies 5 
cents. Send orders in advance of publication. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York, 











